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The SATURDAY REVIEW will publish next week a 
Special Literary Number. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The news (this week and the general position are not 
partioularly encouraging—though things might be, 
and certainly have been, a great deal worse. It is, 
at any rate, no $mall ‘blessing that we have startled 
the Germans on the Western Front and handled them 
very roughly there; whilst on the Eastern Front the 
Russians have some respite. In the Balkans, on the 
other hand,-the outlook is not bright. Bulgaria is a 
formidable menace, and the news about Greece is dis- 
appointing. The action of Bulgaria and the hesitancy 
of Greece to-day are due to one great fact we cannot 
overlook unless we choose wilfully—and very foolishly 
—to blind ourselves; they are the result of the German 
feats of arms in the Eastern theatre and the huge 
difficulties of the Gallipoli.campaign. There would 
have been no hostility in Bulgaria and no hesitancy 
in Greece if the Allies had been able to strike Germany 
as hard as Germany has struck Russia. 


Amid all the calculations and surprises of the Balkan 
problem we are in danger of losing sight of this prin- 
cipal fact or moral of the whole story. Not diplomacy 
alone and entirely is to praise or blame for what is 
happening in the Balkans to-day. Events and facts 
count as much or more than arguments at this stage 
of the European conflict. Germany has just dealt, 
within reach and hearing of the Near Eastern nations, 
the loudest and heaviest blows of the war. In the 
midst of our heartening success in the West we must 
not lose sight of Germany’s tremendous and, for wecks 
together, constant successes and advances in the East. 
The Near Eastern nations have been watching the 
fortunes of war upon the Russian frontier as well as 
lending an ear to arguments of State. There can be 


no real understanding of the position and attitude of the 
Balkan States so long as we leave out of account, as 
too many commentators seem to do, the crushing moral 
effect of Germany’s gréat feat of arms in Galicia and 
Poland. 


As to the position at home, there is still, we find, 
a great deal of spasmodic discontent against the 
Government. It is urged that they are a weak 
Government ; that they do not boldly grasp the sting- 
ing nettle—or bed of stinging nettles—known as com- 
pulsory national service; that they tend to drift, to 
wait anxiously on events. Then it is said that twenty- 
two are far too many for an effective working Cabinet, 
and that they should be cut down, and so on. It is 
idle to affect these things are not said constantly in 
public and in private places, at the clubs, and among 
all classes; they are said constantly; the deaf and the 
blind and the mute must more or less know that the 
Government is thus criticised. We have been often 
asked how we can support a Cabinet of twenty-two 
that cannot make up its mind on the supreme question 
of the day which we were urging nearly a year ago. 


It is true the Government is not an exceedingly 
drastic and driving one. The twenty-two members of. 
the Cabinet are not Greek gods nor Homeric warriors. 
They are strange to gigantomachy. Nor is the Cabi- 
net compact of Chathams or of Clives. But it is a 
Government which is earnestly trying and which is 
patriotic. And it is a working Government. The ex- 
treme weakness in the critics’ position is that they, on 
the other hand, have no scheme for a working Govern- 
ment at all—much less for a very strong working 
Government—to set up in its place. They would pull 
down the twenty-two; but, having done that brave 
act, would have no working, practical substitute. At 
least, we have never heard a single valuable proposal 
towards a substitute. ‘‘ A dictator’’, says one critic; 
but has no notion in the world how the dictator is 
to be chosen. ‘‘ A War Gor:rnment of business men ’’, 
hazards another critic; but also omits to mention how 
they are to be selected. A third would have despotic 
monarchy, a fourth a Committee of Public Safety, a 
fifth a general election. 


But all these suggestions are nonsense, pure_nop- 
sense; and the truth gp those 
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get the best we can ‘out of our Cabinet of twenty-two. | when the Greek Cabinet, which had suffered it to pass 


Our system is not nicely adapted to a struggle like the 
present: that is too clear. But tocreate a new system 
is impossible at this time. To abandon the old system 
mow would not be the operation known as swapping 
horses whilst crossing the stream; it would be chang- 
ing the horse for the stream itself, and in all human 
probability going under in the deeps and not coming 
up again alive. The critics really should recognise 
this a little; and try to make the best of a middling 
business, for the present. 


As to whether the present Government will see the 
war through—to say nothing of the settlement after 
the war—this is a very different matter. There may 
be various changes of Government, even complete or 
startling changes, before the enemy is cleared off the 
soil of the Allies. But, if so, they will come of their 
own momentum, and the experience may be anything 
but agreeable. Meanwhile we do not see what good 
end the critics serve by attempts to manufacture crises 
or envisage revolutions such as ‘‘a dictatorship”’ or 
‘a clean sweep of the Politicians ’’ implies. 


Events this week in the Near East have crowded | 


fast, like the falling of cards in the last stage of a game 
whose decisive trick is already played. The Bulgarian 
mobilisation, suggesting the assertion of Bulgaria’s 
claims by force of arms, was the decisive point. The 
warnings of Sir E. Grey last week and the later ulti- 
matum of Russia were merely a sequence. Russia 
has learned of history not to wait for declarations, but 
to judge from events. The ultimatum to Bulgaria was 
fully justified, and addressed not a moment too soon. 
Mobilisation under German advice and direction was 
warrant enough for requiring definite and practical 
proofs from Bulgaria that she had no intention of 
asserting by force of arms her claims upon a friend 
and ally. The refusal of Bulgaria to answer 
in plain terms was a direct warning to be ready for 
the worst. The Allied Ambassadors asked for their 
passports at Sofia on Tuesday. 


Naturally, the point upon which the Russian ulti- 
matum securely fastened was the undoubted presence 
at the Bulgarian Ministry of War of German and 
Austrian officers. Mobilisation alone, in days when 
mobilisation means a suspension of the normal life of 
a whole nation, is itself a threat which cannot be 
explained away by diplomatic phrases as to neutrality 
and peace. A nation unthreatened and pursuing 
diplomatic correspondence in entire good faith with its 
neighbours does not lightly throw its life into confu- 
sion. But the Russian ultimatum was based, not upon 
the simple mobilisation of the Bulgarian armies, but 
upon the presence of enemy officers in Sofia, the sup- 
port of enemy coin, and the movements which seemed 
to be aimed at a definite aggressive employment of 
the Bulgarian army. It asked not for a complete de- 
mobilisation of the Bulgarian army, but merely for a 
dismissal of its German directors. 


Meantime a new movement, essential for the sup- 
port of a threatened ally, had been entered upon by 
the Allied forces under the eyes of a friendly Cabinet. 
The landing of troops at Salonika commits us to a 
new campaign of the first importance. The necessity 
of effectively supporting Serbia has ruled—a necessity 
accepted from the first by the Allies as a fixed point 
in all the shifting phases of the late negotiations. We 
have to go through with this new campaign, resolute 
that all the necessary sacrifice and requisite reinforce- 
ment shall be at hand. The ‘‘crisis’’ has at last 
arrived in the Balkans; and there are obvious respects 
in which it may easily take fresh turns for the better 
or worse. The pursuit of a swift, straight policy, fear- 
less of ambush or surprise by the way, and governed 
by a strict fidelity to our devoted Ally, is clearly right 
for the Allied Powers. 


Scarcely had the new landing been made at Salonika 


with a purely formal protest, was suddenly dismissed. 
The last important words of M. Venizelos before his 
resignation on Tuesday related to the passage of 
Franco-British troops over Greek soil: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment does not intend to take material measures to 
prevent the passage of the Anglo-French armies 
hastening to the aid of our allies, the Serbians.’’ 


It will now be asked how far the new movement in 
the West offsets the clouding of the position elsewhere. 
On 30 September Sir John French issued a Special 
Order of the Day detailing the main results of the 
great battle which began on the 25th, offering grate- 
ful thanks to all his troops, and throwing into strong 
relief the brilliant leadership displayed by General Sir 
Douglas Haig and by the Corps and Divisional Com- 
manders who in the principal attack worked under the 
orders of Sir Douglas. On the morning of 25 Sep- 
tember the First and Fourth Corps attacked and 
carried the enemy’s first and most powerful line of 
entrenchments, extending from the British right flank, 
at Grenay, to a point north of the Hohenzollern Re- 
doubt—a distance of 6,500 yards. Later the Eleventh 
Corps, in general reserve, and the Third Cavalry Divi- 
sion, were thrown into the fight, to be followed by 
the 28th Division. After many vicissitudes the enemy’s 
second line forts were taken; Hill 70, the commanding 
position in advance of Loos, was finally captured; and 
a strong line was won and made good in close proxi- 
mity to the German third and last line. The main 
operations south of the La Bassée Canal were eased and 
aided by the minor attacks delivered by the Third and 
Indian Corps east of Ypres; and other valuable help 
came from Admiral Bacon and the co-operation of his 
Fleet. 


The Germans, in their communiqués, have claimed 
several successes for their counter-attacks, and Sir John 
French notes the tenacious courage shown by the 
enemy. On 26 September, for instance, the Germans 
recovered two trenches to the south-west of Fosse 8, 
and held them till the night of 1 October, when our 
men recaptured them. Two days later, in the after- 
noon, after a heavy bombardment, the Germans made 
repeated attacks over the open against our trenches 
between the quarries and the Vermelles-Hulluch road. 
They were thrown back with severe loss, but farther 
to the north-west they scored a point, retaking the 
greater portion of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. Sir John 
French chronicles this event, but the remaining parts 
of his gained territory are firmly consolidated, and 
we must wait with confident patience for the renewed 
advance. 


Last week we protested against the fanciful accounts 
of the German casualties along the Western Front. 
This week the enemy has retaliated, declaring that the 
French since 25 September must have lost at least 
130,000 men, and the British not less than 60,000. 
In their Main Headquarters Report of 2 October the 
Germans said that during the struggle north of Arras 
and in Champagne they captured 211 officers, 10,731 
men, and 35 machine guns; but the French counterclaim 
to have taken more than 25,000 prisoners. Some German 
newspapers, and particularly the Vossische Zeitung, 
speak with great respect of the Franco-British, con- 
fessing that prodigious demands have been made on 
their troops, that the wounded have returned from the 
front lines in long processions, and that the French 
in their new steel helmets rushed headlong to the 
attack, with their teeth set, with hand-grenades in 
their belts, and discus-shaped missiles in their bread- 
bags. 


In Champagne, according to the Vossische Zeitung, 
no fewer than thirty divisions were concentrated for 
the advance, and to these. the Turcos were added. 
They found before them troops from Saxony, Baden, 
Brandenburg, the Rhineland, and Westphalia. In the 
Argonne region everything was enveloped in greyish- 
yellow and whitish smoke, which rose over the land- 
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scape like an impenetrable wall. Flash, report, and 
explosion followed one another without intermission, 
and a dull growl echoed from hill to hill. On the 
Ypres front, near Hooge and Hill 60, where Saxons, 
Westphalians, and Wurtembergers fought, the British 
bombardment and the advance astonished the enemy, 
who have experienced so often the terrible conse- 
quences of making an advance over open ground. 
Ruefully they admit that the British brought up their 
machine-guns rapidly and placed them in conquered 
trenches. 


During the week there have been changes of for- 
tune for the French, both in Artois and in Champagne. 
But on Wednesday a notable success was won in 
Champagne, where the French infantry, after artillery 
preparation, carried by assault the village of Tahure, 
and reached the summit of the height of the same 
name, which formed a point d’appus in the German 
second line of resistance. Also definite progress was 
made in the neighbourhood of Navarin Farm. Else- 
where the fighting has passed into another phase—one 
of violent artillery duels. 


The position of Russia as a whole has shown day 
by day a slight improvement, for the German advance 
in the Vileika region, east of Vilna, has been stopped, 
if not broken, and the coming of wet weather, with 
soaking roads, flooded rivers, and soppy marshes, 
damps the fire of the tired Germans, who for several 
months have marched and fought against increasing 
difficulties and dangers. But in one quarter there is 
still a threatening movement. The threat to Dvinsk 
has yet to be relieved. The position of affairs in this 
sector of the line is obscure, but the enemy is reported 
to be making headway. His artillery is said to be 
within range of the River Dvina and to have drawn 
nearer to Dvinsk. Nevertheless, the Russians in many 
places have renewed their strength, particularly in 
their central region of activity, Koziany-Postavi, 
where their counter-attacks have had a disconcerting 
vigour. 


Mr. John Buchan has visited the battlefield of Loos. 
When he reached the German entanglements, wonder- 
fully cut to pieces by our shell-fire, he came upon our 
own dead lying very thick. ‘‘ Presently you are in the 
German front trenches. Here, in some parts, there are 
masses of German dead, and some of our own. This 
is the famous Loos-road Redoubt, a work about five 
hundred yards in diameter, built around a tract from 
Loos to Vermelles, which follows the crest of the 
downs. It is am amazing network, ramified beyond 
belief, but now a monument to the power of our artil- 
lery. It is all ploughed up and mangled like a sand 
castle which a child has demolished in a fit of temper. 
Fragments of shell, old machine-gun belts, rifle cart- 
ridges, biscuit tins, dirty pads of cotton-wool are every- 
where, and a horrible number of unburied bodies.’’ 


The ruins of Loos lie in a hollow. Beyond is the 
slope of Hill 70, with the houses of Lens showing to 
the south-east of it. ‘‘ North, one can see Hulluch and 
the German quarries, and farther on St. Elie and 
Haisnes, hidden in a cloud of high explosives, and west 
of them the site of the Hohenzollern Redoubt and the 
ill-omened slag-heap, Fosse 8.’’ ‘‘ And, to complete 
the picture, the dead are everywhere around one, high 
explosives and shrapnel boom overhead, the thresh of 
an aeroplane’s propeller comes faint from the high 
heavens, and up towards Fosse 8 there is a never- 
ending mutter of machine-guns.’’ 


Mr. Buchan speaks with a just pride of the spirit 
of our troops. ‘‘ Battalions were marching down from 
the trenches, khaki and tartan alike white with chalk 
mud from the rain of yesterday (29 September). They 
had none of the haggard, weary look of most troops in 
such circumstances, but laughed and joked and had a 
swagger even in their fatigue. Other battalions, very 
spruce and workmanlike, were marching off. They 


are stout fellows to look at, these soldiers of the New 
Army.”’ 


With Lord Derby’s appointment by Lord Kitchener 
as Director of Recruiting we deal in a leading article. 
There could not have been a better appointment. Lord 
Derby is an out-and-out, fearless advocate of obligatory 
national service for the war, but he is perfectly pre- 
pared to push yoluntary recruiting with all his vigour, 
and try if it is possible—to use his own figure—to prop 
up a ‘‘ bankrupt’’ concern. He describes himself as 
the Receiver. Oddly enough, his appointment has 
synchronised with the check of the ‘‘ voluntary ”’ 
device known as the pink form. The men between 
the ages of nineteen and forty-one are not to be 
‘* visited ’’ just at present and cross-examined as to 
their reasons for not enlisting. It seems that the 
Daily News and ‘* Manchester Guardian suddenly 
discovered that this was not pure voluntarism, voleo 
meaning ‘‘I am willing ’’, ‘‘ I wish ’’. 


Germany's apology to America for the sinking of 
the ‘‘ Arabic’ is as complete as words can make it. 
Germany accepts the assurance that the ‘‘ Arabic ’’ did 
not attempt to ram her destroyer; disavows “the act 
as against the commander’s instructions; promises to 
wom these instructions even more explicit in the 
uture; and agrees to pay an indemnity. The apol 
has been quite soberly received. 


The House of Lords did well on Thursday to record 
the terrible facts as to the massacres in Armenia. Lord 
Bryce’s account leaves no possible doubt that the 
awful figures seen lately in the Press are strictly true. 
These massacres are planned and executed wholesale. 
Whole towns and regions are stripped of their Arme- 
nian inhabitants, who are starved, shot, stabbed, or 
drowned according to official orders received from Con- 
stantinople. The German officers in Constantinople 
could stay this vile work if they chose, but they 
expressly stand aside. d 


The Pensions Bill went through the House of Lords 
on Wednesday with hardly a word of comment from 
the Press. The personal difficulties which stood in the 
way of its rapid passage when the House of Lords 
held it up a few months ago have, apparently, been 
composed; and several practical improvements have 
been made. Parliament definitely pledges itself to find 
the necessary funds when the funds of charity have 
been exhausted. This sets at rest all anxiety as to 
due provision being made for disabled soldiers and 
their relatives and for the families of the fallen. 


Food necessarily rises, and will rise farther yet. It 
is idle for the public to suspect the shopkeepers and for 
the shopkeepers to shift the odium a stage farther to 
the farmers. The position has to be accepted as 
a consequence of war. When several countries lie 
desolate and the energy of half the world is turned to 
destruction, it is remarkable that the charges have not 
been greater and more harshly felt by the poor. With 
the grumbling of the richer middle classes who are 
stinted in their cakes and ale we have no sympathy at 
all. The most serious charges are the big increases 
in the price of meat and sugar. The armies are 
fighting on meat, and the enemy is a great manufac- 
turer of sugar. 


The Government has had to ask British investors not 
to buy the Anglo-French loan in America. This is not 
to the credit of our speculators. These persons know 
well enough that the purpose of this loan is to create a 
fund of American dollars in New York to equalise the 
Exchange; and they might well have assumed, without 
Government advice, that it is not patriotism to defeat 
the intention of those who planned the loan. They 
have been tempted by high interest to act against the 
even higher interest of their country. The rebuke of 
the Government was merited, and we trust it will take 


effect. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE BALKAN CRISIS. 


HE word ‘“‘crisis’’, like the word ‘‘ victory’’, 
has of late been very freely misused, and to 
no part of the world has it been more incessantly and 
fervently referred than the Balkan States. Each 
event there has been received as the absolute crisis 
and turning point of the war. We have never used 
this kind of language yet as to the Balkan position. 
Readers of the SarurDAyY REviEW might, indeed, far 
more justly complain that our articles on the negotia- 
tions in the Near East have tended to be retrospec- 
tive rather than adventurous. Only last week, in the 
actual hour of Bulgaria’s decision, we insisted, with 
full allowance for what was happening, rather upon 
the opportunity which still was open for friendly rela- 
tions and a general settlement than upon the more 
disquieting signs of difficulty and rupture. The time, 
however, has now come for a rather closer grip of 
the essential facts. A true and undoubted “‘crisis”’ 
is now declared to the world in the diplomatic breach 
between Bulgaria and the Entente Powers and in 
the momentous events of the present week in 
Greece. The extreme reserve which a week ago 
was still necessary and helpful to the British Foreign 
Office can, at any rate in one or two respects, be 
broken. 

But first, before approaching these new events, we 
‘are bound to insist once more, without any picking 
or veiling of phrases, upon the governing fact of the 
whole position—the one fact which has never for a 
moment been in doubt. In all that has happened in 
the last few days to disappoint and confuse intelligent 
observers of the Balkan position there have not been 
many points to which we have with absolute certainty 
from first to [ast adhered. Possibly there has not 
been more -than one point thus fixed and constant. 
It was a point implicit in the warnings addressed by 
Sir E. Grey last week to Bulgaria, and emphasised 
as early as last August in the SaturpAy REviEw. 
No threatening, armed and open, of our friends in 
the Balkans, no aggressive movement which appears 
to be aimed by Bulgaria at cutting the diplomatic 
knot with the sword, can be tolerated or suffered to 
mature. In plainer terms, Serbia must be supported. 
On this point British opinion has all along been firm. 
As to the Balkan problem itself—the efforts of the 
Allied Governments to reconcile the interests of the 
various parties, the precise degree of misfortune or 
perversity in the past conduct of the Powers them- 
selves or in the Balkan States—the public at large, 
one imagines, has had no very clear or definite 
opinions beyond an opinion that things which were 
going very well in 1912 have thereafter tended to get 
into an ill condition. But there has always been the 
one clear point, from which there was no escape 
either for the diplomatist or for the casual man. It 
could not be obscured. From August 1914 to the 
present moment Serbia has been fighting as a friend 
of the Allies. What Serbia has suffered is hardly to 
be described. The war has invaded and struck her 
with terrible force. What war was unable to destroy 
disease and famine have eaten up, enemies so virulent 
that they have swept away many devoted English 
helpers who have tried to bring science within her 
borders. Yet Serbia has ‘struck and struck again, 
and the memory is living yet of ‘her last great rally 
upon the Austrian invader. Serbia has heroically won 
the right to be considered as a faithful Ally of the 
Powers which are fighting Germany, an Ally to be 
protected from all possible foreseen hostility. There 
is a moral necessity upon the Allies to support Serbia 
against any new attack or threat of peril, so long as 
reasonable ways and means can be found and for- 
‘warded. 

Until diplomacy has definitely retired from the 
Balkan field it is the duty of the Press to leave all 
declarations of policy with the authorities. Even a 
too sedulous underlining and interleaving of official 


| utterances is mischievous. It is still exclusively for the 
British Foreign Office to know and to declare how far 
enemy intrigue or political perversity has mined the 
fair opportunities of the spring and summer; as to 
exactly how much may yet be saved out of the growing 
confusion and wreck. The public has for the moment 
the right and knowledge to no more than a few sure 
facts and principles. We have in the Near East an 
Ally who has borne the full burden and heat of the war 
from the start. If our Ally is threatened, it is our 
duty to support her without hesitation. There is more 
than the fact of bleeding in a common cause to justify 
any step we may take to strengthen Serbia. Serbia 
has had war thrust upon her by a powerful neighbour 
—a neighbour who refused her peace upon any terms 
short of national annihilation. Serbia yielded to the 
brutal ultimatum of Austria in July of last year in 
every clause upon which she could yield without 
sacrificing her right to exist. She was at every stage 
of the negotiations ready to submit to reason. Austria 
countered every attempt of Serbia to avoid the neces- 
sity of appealing to the armed might of protecting 
Russia. Serbia was treated as Belgium was treated ; 
and rose as finely to endure the fierce trial of her 
valour against hopeless odds. ; 

Nor is this all which the Allies have owed to Serbia. 
In the late negotiations for a general settlement the 
Serbian Government has taken long and generous 
views. Serbia seems to have made no difficulties in 
meeting the wishes of the Allied Governments in all 
respects which might smooth the way to a general 
reconciliation in the Balkans. The Treaty of 
Buckarest, the worst obstacle to a restoration of the 
happy condition of the Balkan kingdoms under the 
League of 1912, benefited Serbia so far as it could be 
said to benefit anyone outside Berlin or Vienna. But 
Serbia was ready to tear up the treaty and to leave 
the disposition of her future to a general council of the 
Powers which made no secret of their desire to remove 
from Bulgaria all reasonable grievances. 

First to last Serbia has deserved well of her friends. 
She has been brave in deed and wise in counsel. The 
Balkan problem is hazardous, obscure, full of twists, 
which puzzle and disconcert the plain man. But Sir 
E. Grey spoke for the public of four great Powers 
when he addressed his warning to a possible new 
aggressor. If Serbia is attacked, Serbia must be 
supported; and in these days, when mobilisation pre- 
ceeds open war, and gives to the aggressor a long 
start of those who work for peace, we must applaud 
the wisdom of Russia, our great Ally and natural pro- 
tector of the Serbs, in fitting her conduct and policy to 
the flagrant signs. Her ultimatum to Bulgaria was 
the natural rider to the declaration of the Government 
last week; and it was issued not a moment too soon 
for the safety and protection of that brave and stricken 
country which first of all experienced the horrors of 
Prussian diplomacy conducted at the cannon’s mouth. 

This brings us to the later momentous events in 
Greece. It is hardly necessary to urge that M. 
Venizelos should be supported with all the resources of 
diplomacy. The point is common ground wherever 
this subject is discussed in Petrograd, London, Paris, 
or Rome. What is even more critical for the public 
of the Allied countries to realise is that a movement of 
immense gravity and importance has been started by 
the Allied forces against the common enemy, and that 
this movement cannot be allowed to turn aside or to 
fail. The Allies have with all their might to go 
through with the new campaign which has now begun 
with a fresh landing of troops. More particularly the 
public of Great Britain has to accept resolutely and 
without misgiving new responsibilities which will reach 
far and ask for fresh vigour and additional sacrifices. 
The Great War has now arrived at a really critical or 
turning point. The offensive in France, the rally of the 
Russian armies, the Balkan mobilisations, and the 
landing of Allied troops upon new soil, taken together, 
set the theatre of war afresh.. We are turning a new 
page, and may reasonably speak of a crisis in our 
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THE RECENT CRIMES OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


ITTLE by little, but very slowly, public opinion is 
L learning to see in true and sharp perspective the 
anti-social wrong done by trade union whims, privi- 
leges, and regulations. As soon as trades unions 
were put above the State by a very foolish Act of Par- 
liament, it was evident to Lord Halsbury and to other 
impartial statesmen that Labour had won a political 
victory of the worst possible omen from a national 
standpoint, because it changed a just principle of 
social equity—the principle of economic self-defence in 
wage-earning—into a principle of uncontrolled egot- 
ism, which at any moment could or might set all the 
trades unions in action against the common good, 
against the whole ordering of society. In other words, 
three or four million working men, conscripts of a 
militant egotism, armed with secure funds and with a 
discipline that never flinched, could or might try to 
hold up the rest of the population by means of a vast 
co-ordinated strike, a genuine civil war in the unceas- 
ing contest between those who invest toil in the service 
of Capital and those who invest money in the service 
of Labour. All this has been evident for some years 
to genuine statesmen—that is, to brave students of 
social life who have never cringed before the custom 
of vote-catching, but have told the truth bluntly and 
clearly. 

Ratepayers and taxpayers have been very slow in 


learning from events that elementary schools, which | 


have taken from them about {27,000,000 annually, 
have not put true citizen ideals into the belligerency 
of trade union aims, customs and projects. While 
ratepayers and taxpayers have been educating their 
masters and taskmasters, organised labour has accu- 
mulated war-funds for strikes ; and with such assurance 
that the public was warned during the last months of 
the German menace that the Federation of British 
Trades Unions had planned a general strike for May, 
1915. To find irony of a piece with these facts we 
must turn either to the grim truth in recent speeches 
by Mr. Lloyd George, or to ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’. 
That a vast nation should let herself be dominated 
year after year by three or four million workmen, as 
if the rest of her population counted for nothing at all, 
certainly brings to a climax an irony full of caricature. 
No statesman has ever asked the brain-working public 
to form a disciplined union strong enough to counter- 
balance the feuds of Capital and Labour; and Parlia- 
ment has turned its back with fear on the paramount 
duty of making arbitration compulsive in all industrial 
contests affecting the people’s welfare. We have 
thought too little on the lines of Pitt. ‘‘ As represen- 
tatives of the people’’, said William Pitt, ‘‘ we are 
bound to provide for their safety. . . . Though they 
may not be disposed to take care of themselves, it is 
our duty to take care of them”’. 

In the years before the war Parliament ought to 
have composed the feuds of Labour and Capital accord- 
ing to justice and law. They neglected to do so, and 
strike after strike has wronged the nation as a whole, 
and coaxing and cajolery have proved ineffective and 
undignified. Nothing less than compulsory arbitra- 
tion could have put down the anarchy of strikes and 
have submitted industrial unrest to the justice of 
judges and juries. Curiously, too, the very persons 
who set the greatest store by Geneva and Hague Con- 
ventions were—and they are still—the same persons 
who desired—and still desire—to foster among trade 
unionists an aggressive power which in a time of crisis 
could rule over Parliament and the State. ‘‘ Do what 
we wish, then we’ll be loyal’, is the dangerous egot- 
ism which has been active since the war began in a 
great many workshops and factories; and some of its. 
inevitable results have been disastrous. 

Consider, for example, the unforgivable selfishness 
and treachery which have restricted the output of muni- 
tions at a time when our own Army and the Armies of 
our Allies were suffering terribly from a want of shot 
and shell and of big guns. What right-minded person 
will ever forget or forgive this vile wrong done to the 
battle-lines? Here is a crime to be ended at once and 


sternly by the Unions. It is a crime of cruel egotism 
and ignorance, and by striking at our citizen army in 
the field it strikes also at the whole population at 
home. 

In fact, no immorality in this time of national peril 
could be worse than that of setting limits to the daily 
output of munitions from the factories. Not only does 
it incriminate the workers by making them cold and 
callous to their country’s most urgent needs; it 
endangers their comrades in the trenches and pro- 
longs the war. Even in ordinary times it is anti- 
social and demoralising to restrict the output of neces- 
sary work, partly because it runs counter to the 
national prosperity, and partly because it accustoms 
men to habits of dishonour, to customs of cheating. 
Its impolicy has two abominable aims: (1) to get high 
wages for the least possible amount of work, and (2) 
to lower rapid skilled workmen to the economic level 
of the less rapid and expert. In plainer words still, 
to restrict the output of work as a custom of trade 
unionism is to keep always afoot a civil war against 
justice and the common good. Here is the anti- 
thesis of another industrial crime—the crime of sweat- 
ing, and its guilt cannot be condoned by anyane who 
thinks honestly. 

A ‘‘crime’’ is not one of those social errors which 
invite and receive nothing more than criticism or 
rebuke. It is an unpardonable wrong to the State 
which every decent man is bound in honour to oppose 
with might and main. Several months were entirely 
lost, and many thousands of casualties achieved no 
advancing purpose, merely because an _ ignorantly 
selfish trade unionism declined to see that it held up 
the war by restricting the output of munitions and of 
coal; and that by so doing it has allied itself with the 
enemy, though it has no good thing to gain by doing 
persistent harm to its own side. We cannot say which 
method of restricting the output of essential work has 
been the more criminally foolish. Though British 
strikes have made the greatest public effect both here 
and among our Allies, it is not at all certain that they 
have done more mischief than the daily loss of time in 
most factories and the customary doing of less labour 
than each pair of hands ought to have turned out as 
a matter of course. We have no guess what the 
Government intends to do in the last resort; but we 
see clearly meanwhile what the public must do in order 
to keep its honour and its self-respect. The leaders of 
trade unionism must be told with authority that their 
position has become damning to their citizenship. 
Either they must end at once the crime of restricting 
the output of essential things, or, if they cannot do 
this justice to our soldiers and sailors and to the State, 
then they must resign forthwith their supposed leader- 
ship and must take their stand among those who are 
openly at variance with disorder and wrongdoing. 
This means, of course, that trade unionists and their 
leaders must be brought sternly face to face with the 
immoral aspects and consequences of the part played 
by their unions in a war thronged with dangers. 

The Government has put its hand firmly on Capital, 
placing some nine hundred firms under State control, 
setting rigid limits to their profits, and taking a heavy 
super-tax from all wealth. The next improvement in 
war discipline must prove also to Labour that the 
nation, her population and her future, rule over all 
private interests, privileges, prejudices, and egoisms. 
Crimes need swift and thorough legislation; and no 
man of sense can deny that strikes in a time of war 
and the restrictions imposed on the output of essential 
work, are crimes of the gravest possible sort, demand- 
ing a discipline equal and similar to that which soldiers 
and sailors are glad and proud to obey. 

As long as trade unionists believe that they are 
stronger than the nation, they will burk the immoral 
aspects and consequences of their frequent wrong- 
doing; and will say, as glib writers have said for 
them, that a general discipline ordered by the State is 
a very sinful thing—‘‘ an instrument by which trade 
unionism is to be kept in check ’’, not for the good of 
our fighting men and their home-staying pensioners, 
but for the suppression of the ‘“‘ liberties ’’ of Labour ! 
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Try to understand the chaotic minds which confound 
‘liberty ”? with recent strikes and with the other mis- 
deeds against which the Minister of Munitions has 
spoken a score of times and more. 

Last week we protested urgently against a strike of 
munition workers at Southampton, where two thousand 
patriots and heroes declined to welcome certain soldiers 
who had been released from the Colours expressly for 
the doing of civil war-work. This mutiny is almost 
unimaginable ; and it implies that our country dwindles 
rapidly from nationhood into a sinister farce of un- 
governed trade unionism. How long is this state of 
things to go on? Where and when is the climax to 
be reached? Through every week and every month of 
war the whole nation lives on the brink of a precipice, 
because at any moment another series of strikes may 
bring again to a standstill the projects of Sir John 
French. It has now become the most imperative duty 
of the State to protect her soldiers and sailors from 
civilian mutiny in workshops and factories. 


LORD DERBY’S POST. 


ORD DERBY’S appointment as Director of Re- 
cruiting by the War Secretary is an extremely 
good ore. The point is not only that the very best 
man for the post has been chosen—the point is that 
that best man has been chosen at exactly the right 
moment. We have often drawn attention to the 
extraordinary work of Lord Derby in gathering re- 
cruits, and need not therefore enter at length into 
this subject. He has not raised Companies or Regi- 
ments or Divisions so much as he has raised Army 
Corps by his immense vigour, his resourcefulness in 
the art of managing men, his courage and his honesty. 
Many conceited prigs have been going about for the 
last six months declaring, or announcing in the Press, 
that recruiting methods are all wrong, that the War 
Office is a kind of superannuated ass, and that only 
give them a chance they would recruit almost every- 
one recruitable. We have heard a great deal about 
this lately, and we know very well that they are 
windbags and scribblers, who, put to it, could recruit 
nobody. In fact, the man who is perpetually harping 
on the need of ‘‘ business men”’ at the War Office 
has really not even learnt to suck the eggs himself, 
though he is for giving his grandmother a lesson in 
the art. 

Our own feeling has been from the first that the 
War Office, considering the huge difficulty under 
‘which it has laboured—a difficulty none of our Allies 
and none of our enemies has had to overcome—has 
done exceedingly well. It has collected thrice as 
many men as it might have been expected to collect; 
and, as we have again and again insisted, Lord 
Kitchener’s is a wonderful record. But, as every 
person with intelligence knows, the difficulty has 
grown and grown, till to-day nothing short of a 
miraculous haul can succeed on present lines. For 
example, the great recruiting rally last week-end was, 
so far as London goes, a dismal failure. It was exceed- 
ingly well organised, and it was carried through with 
high spirit. Unfortunately it did not bring in the men. 
According to certain Labour Leaders and London 
Radical and Socialist organs this was because of the 
inclemency of the weather! Talk like that is fooling 
with the war. The reason why the recruits did not 
turn up was simply that the recruits had no desire to 
give up soft jobs and go into khaki, nothing else. 
Do the Labour Leaders and the Radical and Socialist 
papers regard their hearers and readers as absolute 
imbeciles that they plead the weather as an excuse 
for bad recruiting ? 

We do not fancy that Lord Derby will plead the 
weather, or make much allowance for it. Nor do we 
fancy, somehow, he will take the orders of the ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’, which is now crying out against the new 
‘*Pink Forms’”’ in a note of agony. Lord Derby 


is out to get men by hook or crook for Lord 
Kitchener’s Armies: he is not out to push the pro- 


gramme or obey the orders of the ‘‘ Daily News”’. 
But, as to that, what is the programme of the ‘‘ Daily 
News’’? Last week it was crying out against 
‘Conscription ’’, wicked, militarist Conscription ”’ : 
whereas this week it is crying out against Voluntarism, 
for surely the Pink Form is Voluntarism? The ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ will not have one method because it is Mili- 
tarist, and they will not have the other method because 
it is unkind. No ‘‘ Conscription’’, no ballot, no 
domiciliary visiting, no Pink Forms—and yet we are 
to spend “‘ our last shilling *’ and the “‘ last drop of 
our blood”’ in the work of doing away for ever with 
Prussianism, and indeed Continental militarism gener- 
ally! What a welter of conflicting ideas! But we 
suppose that when Quakers and Pacifists take to war, 
absurdities and conflicting emotions such as these are 
sure to occur. Our admiration for John Bright as an 
imperial statesman may be bounded, but we certainly 
think his attitude towards war was more logical than 
that of our newspaper Quakers and Pacifists to-day. 
John Bright hated war, and, when it broke out, would 
have no part or lot in it. He did not talk nonsense 
about ‘‘ War to end War’’, and he did not set forth 
to lecture War Lords on the way in which they should 
and should not raise the men and the munitions. We 
cannot help adding this: that the Pacifist and Quaker 
newspapers would have acted in a more dignified 
manner if after 4 August 1914 they had followed the 
example of Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns and gone 
into retirement till the close of the campaign. Unless 
we are much mistaken, the last to regret such an act 
of modesty—or decency—on their part would have 
been the three or four leading statesmen of the Liberal 
Party to-day. 


THE GERMAN WIRELESS. 


HE German official communiqués on the war are 
well worth reading regularly—both for what 
they put in and for what they leave out. It is a rather 
foolish pose on the part of many English people that 
the German communiqués are not worth reading, being 
merely a series of trumped-up lies; whilst the Allies’ 
communiqués contain nothing but what is plain, un- 
varnished truth, nothing being withheld, nothing being 
diplomatically phrased or moderated according to 
military requirements. There is a vague kind of float- 
ing idea that it is good patriotism to slur over 
German official reports and print them in small type, as 
well as being good business. We do not take that 
point of view, and consequently find the German official 
reports at times very interesting, and occasionally dis- 
tinctly informing. It is true they sometimes hold news 
which we do not at all enjoy. Thus for weeks, during 
the hard-driven retreat of the great Russian armies, we 
hated and feared the German reports, because they 
were, obviously, so very near the bitter truth; and, 
therefore, when the ridiculous people who miss-style 
themselves—though innocently enough—‘‘ Optimists ”’ 
were magnifying certain rearguard actions into mighty 
victories, common sense could not be imposed on. 
Observers who have learnt to think at all knew then 
that the German military feat was a great and ex- 
ceedingly formidable one ; and the German official com- 
muniqués gave, it must be admitted, a good general 
idea of the campaign. 

Equally, the German reports have been well worth 
following of late in regard to the situation in Russia. 
That situation is better on the whole, though it still 
has its grave menaces. The pressure on the Russian 
armies is less severe in several quarters at any rate, 
and if we turn to the German official reports we can 
read this between their lines; for they have of late 
been constantly telling us of Russian offensive actions 
all along the line. This is significant, for armies that 
are constantly taking the offensive, whether successfully 
or no, must be far from dead beat or done for. 

Then, as to the German official reports of the fight- 
ing in the West. These are by no means the unmixed 
lies and mere bluff which people here often in haste 
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assume. Read with our own official and with the 
French official communiqués, they may frequently help 
one to quite a reasonable view of the situation on the 
Western Front. They sometimes admit our gains as 
well as insist on their own: this has been notably 
the case of late in regard to the fighting since 
25 September. 

But there is one feature of the German official reports 
which has often interested us, and we think it may not 
be without special significance. The German official 
reports will sometimes allow our armies a successful 
stroke, but our ships bombarding the Belgian coast, 
never. Whenever such a bombardment occurs the 
Germans refer to it with marked contempt; and it 
would appear from their official reports that we never 
do more than waste a quantity of ammunition in killing 
a few Belgian natives. The-explanation is, we sug- 
gest, this: the Germans feel they cannot afford to 
admit the smallest success in this matter. They know, 
and are ever feeling, the tremendous weight of the 
British Navy—the weight that is, from their point of 
view, such a cruel and unfair handicap against them. 
The very mention of the British Fleet to the patriotic 
German is to rouse in him at once all the hate of which 
he is capable: all the hate, and, at the back of that 
hate, all the fear of which he is capable. And we are 
bound to say that it is the most natural thing in the 
world that the British Fleet to-day should arouse such 
feelings ; for the handicap is great; and even envisage 
a land success for Germany at the close of the war— 
how could she reap the full benefit, or anything like the 
full benefit, of such a success whilst she is forbidden 
to go out into the world to trade, let alone to colonise? 
We have touched on this aspect of the war before, 
and it is well worth bearing in mind. To win the war 
outright, to insist on a triumphant settlement for our- 
selves and our Allies, we have, it is true, to beat Ger- 
many on land, which can only be done by munitions, 
money, and MEN—squirm and wriggle as our Social- 
ists and ultra-Radicals and Pacifists may at that dread- 
ful word which the War Secretary is now driving into 
them. But on the other hand Germany knows quite 
well that, no matter how she succeeds on land—in 
Belgium, France, Poland, she is still crippled whilst the 
British Fleet forbids her putting to sea at all, and at 
certain points even shells her armies. For a truly 
martial Power and a highly efficient one—and Germany 
is both these, except to the music-hall type of intelli- 
gence here—this fact of the British Fleet must be an 
exceedingly galling one. It comes out, we think, in an 
absurd light whenever the British Navy takes part in 
the fighting across the water. We may depend upon 
it that the British battleships that bombarded the 
German-held coast last week killed and inconvenienced 
other people besides the three non-German civilians to 
which the Berlin communiqués refer. The German 
official reports do. not always deal in entire falsehood— 
by no means; but when it comes to reporting any work 
by the British Fleet they certainly are as economical 
of the truth as it is possible to be. This is a tell-tale 
and a gratifying fact. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 62) By VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Tue Bakan 


| peg a week we may witness a fresh conflagration in 
a region where redoubled energy will be demanded 
from the Allies to secure the objective to which they 
are committed, and which has already been so costly 
in life and treasure. German lies and German money 
will be lavished to the end in order to create for her 
enemies the most extreme military situations that she 
can invent for them to face. Germany is right in 
her conception of war as long as she can find tools 
in sufficient number for her purpose. It is everything 
for her to create a set of circumstances which will divert 
the armed strength of her opponents from the main 


is this pleasing to her purpose where troops must be 
brought from overseas and furnished by a Power who 
still hesitates to put her full strength into the contest. 
The ruler of a minor Power, on the other hand, who 
knows his own mind may be the dictator to a Cabinet of 
a major Power—a Cabinet of two elevens, whose chiefs 
have minds that dwell .in contention, the one satis- 
fied that it is better to play a bold game and put vic- 
tory beyond doubt; the other to attempt the shilly-shally 
alternative of keeping up their wickets to the call of 
time. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, for all we know, may 
become the arbiter of this Great War. His decision may 
require from the Allies a fresh half million of men, and 
with the demand of that number hesitation in our 
Councils should cease, for the full weight of England 
must surely be thrown into the scale. There is but one 
answer to the query as to the duration of this war. 
It will last just as long as we elect to remain simpletons 
and are wilfully blind to hostile possibilities. 

A recent piece of diplomacy, the work of a master 
hand, may alter the entire conception of the strategy of 
the Allies in the Near East. The treaty, evidently written 
in German ink, which imposes upon Turkey the surren- 
der of the right bank of the River Maritza to Bulgaria 
ipso facto hands over to the latter Power the control of 
the railway which runs along the valley of that river. 
The Treaty of Bukarest, which robbed Bulgaria of the 
fruits of triumph of the first Balkan War, deprived her, 
with other territory, of this particular strip, much 
needed to bring the Dedeagatch railway entirely within 
Bulgarian territory. The town of Demotika, near the 
rail junction of Kuleli Burgas stands at the gateway 
that leads to Stamboul, and we know that this is a war 
of railways. Without violating the neutrality of her 
Balkan neighbours, Bulgaria, now mobilised, can 
place an army on the flank of any Power who purports 
a march to Constantinople from the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli. It is as well to realise the fresh mili- 
tary situation thus presented, for unless immediate 
initiative be taken elsewhere, the difficulties to 
which the Allies are committed in the Dardanelles 
will be gravely enhanced. An enemy at Demotika is 
in a strong strategic position, which it would be futile 
to ignore, and the Power that has dictated the first 
stroke of war policy to Bulgaria, which mobilisation 
portends, would most decidedly not hesitate to promise 
as a reward the gift of the ‘sole remaining foothold 
that Turkey possesses on the Continent of Europe. Suc- 
cessful war both in the Western and Eastern theatres 
has given to Germany valuable assets for the day of 
settlement should her enemies fail completely to break 
her power. She can afford to be generous with other 
people’s lands should it serve her purpose, even though 
they be allies. 

The Young Turk has fallen into hands with an iron 
clutch. He himself is out for loot and lust, and cares 
little for his so-called compatriots. The spoils of the 
plunder of 800,000 slaughtered Armenians will suffice 
for the coffers of such murderers as Enver Pasha and 
Talaat Pasha, and their fellow-conspirators. Traitors 
of this kidney who are permitted to hold the reins of 
government will not hesitate to persuade their follow- 
ing to hail as deliverers the once-hated Bulgarian, the 
latest-found friend of their ally, the Teuton. The 
Turks, the old champions of slavery, may ere long 
become themselves enslaved. They will find them- 
selves bowing to the will of those whose neck has been 
beneath their feet for a spell of 500 years. What a 
veritable kaleidoscope is war ! 


THe DaRDANELLES. 

The eyes of the military world, which have shifted 
in rapid glance from East to West during the past 
fortnight, will ere long find an interest in a gaze on 
the theatre of war in the Aigean, where the Allies have 
battled for so many months on the tongue of arid soil 
that guards the seaway to the objective of our arms. 
If heroism by sea and land were the only and sure 
road to victory our brave seamen and landsmen have 
surely proved themselves worthy of a triumph at the 


theatre where the issue will be fought out. Especially | gates of the Golden Horn. But the end is not yet. 
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We have torn out of our memories the black page 
of history which committed the fleets of the Allied 
nations to a gamble. The stake was big, but history 
was against an effort which has decreed that am- 
phibious warfare must be waged by warriors on both 
elements, and experience has taught that science has 
given into the hands of man powers that lie unseen 
by the most expert seamen which it would be futile 
toignore. The sailor as the chief fighting machine gave 
way to the soldier, as we know, on the 26th April last, 
but in the-great struggle that we have before us to burst 
asunder the lengthy battle line that runs almost from 
the Yser to the Tigris the bonds of comradeship can 
never sever fora moment. The Services become more 
mutually interdependent when waterways and land- 
ways figure in the arena of strife, and we know that 
neither branch will fail the other. 

The landing of the armies at the mouth of the great 
channel in April last has been the theme of a penman 
soldier, whose story still rings with a tingle of elation 
in the ears of all who take a pride in heroism. When 
the historian comes to tabulate the heterogeneous force 
that was gathered for this crusade the reader will learn 
how slender was the means in tried soldiery that was 
available for the purpose. Of Regulars but one divi- 
sion could be gathered, drawn from outlying stations 
of the Empire, composed of units which but a few 
weeks before had been separated’ by thousands of 
miles of water. Side by side with them were naval 
volunteers from England, men who had flocked to 
the ranks determined to join something even if de- 
ficient in personal qualifications for war. Australians, 
New. Zealanders, Tasmanians, and Indians met for 
the first time on the battlefield the sons of other 
nations, creeds, and tongues, Frenchmen, Zouaves, 
Senegalese, and Colonial infantry. It is fortunate 
that we are not inexpert in dealing with ‘ scratch 
packs”’ in war, but such material hardly justifies a 
wave of belief in a speedy triumph over a stubborn 
German-led soldiery. 

Our brave comrades in the family of nations have 
carved their names. upon the shores nigh Anzac. 
Every camp, gully, hillock, bears a distinctive name 
of Australian or Colonial baptism. The map would 
be unreadable were all spots recorded where deeds of 
daring by a leader have justified the christening of a 
post with his cognomen. 

The splendid story of the landing on the five beaches 
given to us by the commander of the army himself 
has been followed by a second despatch recording 
the operations in the months of May and June. The 
operations. are more easily followed by the study of a 
military map, but for obvious reasons the positions 
of the fighting lines cannot be depicted thereon.* The 
Commander-in-Chief in his report allows the public 
to learn of the disorganisation that was entailed by 
the almost desperate venture on the five beaches on 
25 April Reinforcements and drafts were not at 
hand to refill cadres and replace heavy losses. It 
became imperative to re-create new divisions. The 
splendid 29th Division, which had covered itself with 
immortal renown, was but a shadow of its former self. 
The addition of a Territorial brigade of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and an Indian infantry brigade (29th) was 
required to remake the shattered Regular division. 
Similarly the naval brigades of the Plymouth and 
Drake battalions were joined with Australian and New 
Zealand brigades (withdrawn from Anzac for the 
purpose) in order to make a fresh division. To show 
what straits the force had been driven to, the French 
Division had to be supplemented by the addition of a 
British battalion, and was reinforced by the 2nd Naval 
Brigade. Such hastily created and improvised forma- 
tions are hardly such as would tend to justify hopes 


for success against German-led armies. The com- | 


manders of our expeditions overseas are not strangers 
to starvation in the matter of men adequate for the 
intended purpose. We are perforce often driven by 


* See pp. 350, 351. 


circumstances to scrape up material for hostile pur- 
poses, and, in spite of lessons from penalties that we 
have paid: for failure, we. seem to persist in retaining 
a ‘‘ muddle through ’’ system for war. Scratch packs 
invite difficulties even when employed against semi- 
trained foes. The units composing them are strange 
to themselves and strange to their commanders.. The 
leader falls and the rest look about for a successor. 
Witness Majuba, where in order to collect a bare four 
hundred men for the purpose three different units were 
called upon—and one of these were seamen, of all 
people! What did that disaster cost us? Nothing 
less than the Boer War of recent years. Witness 
Abu Klea, perilously near to being a great defeat, the 
result of attempting to piece a fighting machine from 
scattered companies. and squadrons. Witness the 
telling blow delivered to us in East Africa during the 
present war. 

There are periods in war when even after the 
shaking which a force receives by a doubtful success, 
it is better to show a bold front and preserve the 
stimulant of morale so essential to victory. On 7 May 
1915 the Commander, with his severely tried force, 
decides to make a fresh bid for Krithia. He tells his 
story in a manly way, and after giving due praise to 
the whole force, British and French, as well as to the 
sister Service, he sums up the net result of'a three 
days’ contest. That the period was critical we have 
the Commander’s own words. The gains he measures 
by a few hundred yards. For nigh a month a period 
of stalemate somewhat similar to. that well known 
elsewhere sets in, but the interval had offered food for 
reflection. ‘‘ Siege warfare was soon bound to super- 
sede manceuvre battles in the open.’’ The front that 
had .been gained on the south of the peninsula now 
stretched from sea to channel, and the commander 
decided to divide this. front into four sections. Such 
a plan has advantages for a chief who is not over- 
burdened with artillery. Initiative and action on one 
or two sections can be covered by the guns of its 
neighbouring section. But it has grave disadvantages. 
It may serve for purposes of defence, but not for offence. 
It leads to spasmodic effort. The piecemeal arrival of 
reinforcements to which the despatch alludes had 
afforded but a hand-to-mouth method of procedure. 
With the section system, as new units dribbled in, the 
control became more decentralised, but it is not a 
system that leads to crushing results. 

The interval between the second and third effort had 
not been lost upon the brave garrison of Anzac. This 
force of Australians and New Zealanders, perched upon 
the cliffs‘of Sari Bair, was there for two purposes. First 
to keep open a door to the vitals of the Turkish position ; 
secondly, to hold up as large a force of the enemy as 
possible, so as to lessen the strain on the troops in the 
southern zone at Cape Helles. The force proved them- 
selves worthy of the task set to them. They seemed 
positively to revel in initiative. On 4 June the third 
effort was made in the southern zone, the attack being 
directed upon the hostile front line of trenches, which 
ran from the west of Kereres Dere in a northerly direc- 
tion to the A2gean Sea. The attack was launched with 
great promise of success. The French Corps Expédi- 
tionaire on the extreme right, with its First Division, 
carried the first line of trenches by direct assault. Its 
Second Division was not equally successful, and this 
unfortunate gap in the line of trenches, which were 
captured almost throughout by the remainder of the 
force, produced an effect upon the final issue of the 
fight. Strong counter-attacks enabled the enemy to pour 
troops on to the flank of our men from the gap in the 
line where our Ally had not succeeded. Nor had our 
extreme left been uniformly successful. 

The net gain was below expectation, and showed 


an advance of 300 to 400 yards in the centre of the 


position on a front of nearly three miles. The tenacity 
with which the Turks throughout the day had clung 
to the defence of their right showed what importance 


| they attached to being secure from a turning move- 


ment from the sea. It was determined to dislodge 


them. 
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On 21 June, after an all-day struggle, the French 
were able to secure an important outwork of the 
enemy called the Haricot Redoubt, a feature in their 
trench line on the fringe of the nullah of Kereves Dere. 
On 28 June the battle for the Gully ravine, as it was 
called, was initiated with a view of making good and 
prolonging the footing along the sea front on the left 
of the Allied line. A hurricane of fire from ship and 
shore fairly smothered the defenders, and under cover 
of this hell a splendid attack was launched by the 
immortal 29th Division. Some 1,000 yards were 
gained, and by a smart piece of work by a well- 
handled Gurkha battalion an important knoll due west 
of Krithia was captured and secured. No better evi- 
dence that a thorn had been driven into the right of 
the hostile line of defence can be afforded than by the 
desperate ventures at counter-attacks made by the 
enemy. For four days the fight raged at terrible cost 
to the attackers, but in vain., The most important 
success hitherto gained on the peninsula was con- 
solidated. 

Armchair critics who are apt to brook delay in the 
operations at the Dardanelles wouid do well to digest 
carefully the paragraph in the despatch of the com- 
mander which, after minutely describing the military 
efforts, points to the difficulties of supplying a large 
force thrown upon a wilderness and the troubles 
offered by a narrow storm-tossed shore not free from 
hostile shell fire. ‘‘ Upon such a situation appeared 
quite suddenly the enemy submarines. On 22 May 
all transports had to be sent to Mudros for safety. 
Thenceforth men, stores, guns, horses, etc., etc., had 
to be brought from Mudros—a distance of 40 miles—in 
fleet sweepers and other small and shallow craft less 
vulnerable to submarine attack. Every danger and 
difficulty was doubled ’’. It is as well to realise this 
burden thrown upon Army, Navy, and moral ere we 
proceed farther in the story. The official account ends 
with the struggle and counter-struggle for the Gully 
ravine; but the commander of the expedition has at 
his elbow a penman of renown to whom authority is 
given to recount to our countrymen and the Allies an 
outline of the actions of this oversea force which 
promises to create world interest. 

The story of a failure is never pleasant reading, in 
spite of the word painting of heroism and deeds of 
daring which penmen are perforce obliged to use 
wherewith to cloak the sorrows of ill success. What 
was intended to be a surprise, and what was not far 
off from being a triumph by the landing of a fresh 
force at Suvia Bay, has ended in a situation tersely 
described by the Pressman deputed for the task as 
you were’’. 

The strategical problem was splendidly conceived. 
A new army with a spirit burning for renown was to 
make a surprise landing near Suvla Bay to advance 
thence to the neck that lies north of Sari Bair, and 
swoop down thence to the northern mouth of the 
narrows of the great channel and place a seal upon 
the trap that was to enclose the entire hostile army in 
the southern toe of the Peninsula. 

To chain the garrison to its defences, vicious 
onslaughts were to be made from Anzac on to Sari 
Bair itself, and an effort in force again to wrest 
Krithia and if possible Achi Baba from the sturdy 
Turk. The crest of Sari Bair was actually won and 
lost again, but the tactical effort in the southern zone 
failed in its full purpose of capture, though for three 
days it pinned to their trenches the flower of the 
Turkish German-led army. 

*“*L’homme propose,”’ etc. Little had been left to 
chance in the preparations that were made to ensure 
success in the great strategic venture. Practice in 
embarking and disembarking for the troops had been 
carried to a fine art. So well had the secret purport 
been kept that when the men were herded at midday 
om the shallow craft on 6 August they knew not 
whither they were bound. Daylight next morning 
found the heterogeneous fleet steering to pre- 
arranged landing beaches in Anafarta Bay. The 
men, in spite of a night spent cooped up in 


sardine fashion, were jput ashore with splendid 
precision. The surprise had been almost com- 
plete. A rush at the outpost at Lala Baba Hill 
proved that up to that moment the spirit of the men 
had not found cause to wane even after the long vigils 
of a sleepless night. Some hostile snipers got to work, 
and stray shrapnel found their mark. The deployment 
of the infantry and their subsequent advance in sweep- 
ing lines is told in the Pressman’s narrative ; but little 
word of guns in support does he record but of one 
field battery and a mountain one. True, he writes of 
cruisers in their endeavour to silence the enemy’s 
artillery, but of their imability to locate the enemy 
targets. The country over which the men had to 
advance is described as a jumble of valleys, dongas, 
ravines, and partly covered with dense scrub and 
partly bare sandstone. Attack formations in such a 
terrain as described are better made with closer con- 
tact of men when the troops used for the purpose are 
strangers to the high training that gives birth to self- 
reliance. We must remember that the men of the divi- 
sions of our new Army that were here employed had 
been denied the ‘‘ blooding ’’ to war which has proved 
of such value to their comrades in France. We read 
of the advance being made in very.open order, the one 
formation that in broken terrain leads to men becom- 
ing separated and out of touch with officers and com- 
rades. Errors in minor tactics will kill all the efforts 
of major strategy. The operation to be successful 
hinged upon a rush. When the chance came the neces- 
sary cohesion and propelling power was absent, the 
physical trial on men who had spent many days in 
transports on the voyage out became evident. Water 
was not obtainable, to add to their difficulties, and the 
force that gives the stimulating spirit to the venture 
with its shrapnel blows was apparently absent also. 

We are stubborn learners even from our own history. 
In the last year of the past century the whole military 
world was watching with intense interest the efforts 
of an English Army from without to reach a hand to 
a comrade army encircled by an iron band. The effort 
failed because the commander had delegated the main 
strategic task, together with the main part of the 
Army, for the purpose to a subordinate. Had Buller 
been at Spion Kop to decide the question of renewed 
effort, Ladysmith would have been relieved. He was 
unfortunately miles away. 

The great scheme of getting astride the peninsula 
north of Sari Bair, the very soul of the strategy of the 
commander, just failed, as will some of the most care- 
fully thought out plans in war. Something was want- 
ing. When the whole story of Suvla Bay is placed 
upon the screen a gap in the picture will suggest a 
missing figure. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
IS FRANCE ASTONISHED AT HERSELF? 
By Ernest DIMnNeT. 


HE Temps recently published two brilliant, intui- 
tive, warm-hearted letters written by Mr. 
Kipling to a friend, expressing the most generous 
admiration for the French—those of the interior as 
well as those at the front—and implying a very noble 
recantation’ of certain misjudgments now of the for- 
gotten past. The second of these letters was concluded 
with the following postscript : ‘‘ But I maintain that a 
year ago France herself did not know what she was”’. 
I have no doubt that this must be the opinion of many 
people besides Mr. Kipling. The belief that things 
must have changed when they are found to be different 
from what one had imagined them belongs to the 
reaction of most of us when our experience is an 
astonishment: it is the only way to persuade oneself 
that one was in the right. 

Every country is apt to be misjudged, both by 
foreigners who are seldom in a position to pronounce 
and by natives who are incapable to look at 
themselves, or nationalists inclined to exaggerate the 


good they see or imagine, or croakers ready to put the 
worst interpretation on every symptom. e historic 
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appearances are only appearances after all, since they 
vary while the national temperament remains substan- 
tially the same: they tell us little about the true 


characteristics lying under them, and of which even | 


attentive observers may be only conscious in flashes. 

Modern France seems to have been often interpreted 
one-sidedly through a crude interpretation of historic 
appearances. Since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury she seems to have been regarded above all as a 
hotbed of adventurous theorising in which the intellec- 
tual left hardly any room for the moral or instinctive 
elements. The Encyclopedists of 1750, the Revolu- 
tionists of 1789-1799, the Ideologists of 1810, the 
Socialists of 1840, the Materialists of the Second 
Empire and the detached artists of the same period 
were all intellectuals, passionately devoted to ideas and 
indifferent to their so-called practical consequences, 
which they felt sure must in the long run prove 
excellent. 

There were times when this attitude was declared 
dangerous; the Revolution certainly was felt to be an 
unpleasant disregard of the rules of the game; but it 
must be admitted that, on the whole, Europe, with the 
exception of its ‘‘ belated’’ portions, looked upon 
enterprising France with favour, and hardly ever with 
the amused favour which men of Mr. Kipling’s type 
must have been inclined to suppose; the daring of 
speculation often delights the practical wise quite as 
much as the pluck of explorers enraptures the stay-at- 
home. Mischievousness must have been rare: I have 
no doubt that men enjoying the mental deterioration of 
this country as Bismarck* enjoyed it later were diaboli- 
cal exceptions; but the Protestant sympathy with reli- 


gious freedom as well as the modern sympathy with | 
freedom from religion were gratified by French law- | 


lessness in millions of individuals. 

Then 1870 came, and in a few months the brilliant 
France which Europe had so long admired, even when 
it disliked it, sank to what was feared was even worse 
than the second rank. Thought is not always pre- 
paration for action, and a way of thinking like that of 
Renan or Taine in their first development was evi- 
dently calculated to diminish the capacity for action. 
Yet there was no direct connection between the lack 
of preparation which had paved the way for the 
catastrophe and that catastrophe itself. An obvious 
anti-Christian current in modern Germany joined to a 
great deal of practical materialism did not prevent 
Germany from being the best prepared country for war 
in Europe. Renan cared not a jot for military organisa- 
tion in 1867, but it was no fault of his if Napoleon III., 
who ought to have cared, did not force on the French 

~* Chamber that same year a more complete remodelling 
of the army. Yet the tendency in Europe was to make 
French intellectualism entirely responsible for the 
downfall, and the wondering admiration of yesterday 
was succeeded by a smile and a shrug: the French 
were good at fighting only in words or over words; 
wit was their great gift, but what was wit except the 
thinnest outside of wisdom? The word Greculi— 
which, naturally enough, is not used in the ‘‘ Jungle 
Book ’’, but is replaced by a picturesque substitute 
—began to be frequently heard. 

The fact is that in four or five years France appeared 
to the casual visitor to have made up her mind that 
she could live happily beside a Germany of unsuspected 
growth. Paris was as gay with the black garlands on 
the pedestal of the Strasbourg statue as without; the 
foreigners who still visited it found no difference in 
the light-hearted welcome prepared for them; the 
French were still good-humoured, pleased with them- 
selves, with their easy ways of securing an easy life, 
and with their unembarrassing families; they were 
more irreligious and more tolerant of vice than ever; 
all their seriousness appeared concentrated on the 
means to avoid the recurrence of such an unpleasant- 
ness as 1870 had been, and these means could be 
summed up not as preparation for war, but as Pacifism. 


*The daily Press has recently reprinted from the Offciel a 
letter in which he pointed out to his ambassador in Paris how 
admirably the anti-religious campaign served his purposes. 


Germany was the enemy, no doubt, but not so much 
because she was a successful rival as because she 
| represented a disturbing element in the life of 
individuals. 

The consequence was inevitable: excepting a few 
_ people better acquainted with France or predisposed to 
read her temperament more clearly, foreigners began 
to see her in a curious light : they greatly approved the 
Republic for causing Europe no anxiety by think- 
| ing of going to war, but they felt an affectionate 
' contempt for the philosophical aversion of the French 
to war. 

Now it is a fact that the French, after speaking 
excitedly during a few years of a revenge, did subside 
in Pacifism. But was this philosophy exclusively and 
universally the screen of cowardice? Few Frenchmen 
admitted it before August 1914, or even before the 
Agadir incident in 1911, and nobody even out of France 
has been tempted to say so since then. One need not 
‘* fall on one’s knees before French bravery ’’, as Mr. 
Kipling says he would like to do, but one cannot doubt 
it. During the long years between the two wars the 
French were not afraid of Germany, but they realised 
the overwhelming superiority she owed to her popula- 
tion and armament, and they sought a refuge against 
disgust in the hope that Socialism, with its companion 
Pacifism, must soon conquer all the world and Ger- 
many itself. Under the erroneous notions which the 
French always love to push to their extreme con- 
sequences, under the literary attitude which gloried in 
cynicism and pretended to regard it as an artistic form, 
the ancestral qualities persisted unheeded, unbragged 
of, often practically unknown. And what were they? 
Exactly the same which Mr. Kipling with his recep- 
tivity seems to have read on every face and heard in 
every tone of voice during his recent visit: patience, 
the capacity for long-suffering, and the irrepressible 
habit to make fun of one’s woes; but the French being 
the least political nation under the sun, these qualities 
were buried in the obscurity of private lives instead of 
a igiaiel appealing to Heaven and earth as they do 
to-day. 

In fact, what the French of 1914 and 1915 are doing 
those of 1870 had done too, but nobody had noticed it 
because misfortune does not call for analysis and pity 
is seldom admiring. Had it not been for the battle of 
the Marne and all that it brought in its train and must 
some day reveal, not only the hereditary power for 
cheerful endurance which I have just mentioned, but 
even a deep transformation in the mind of France, 
evident to whoever knows her literary evolution in the 
last twenty years, would be yet ignored. 

Do not let us conclude scornfully that Experientia 
magistra stultorum est, but let us bear in mind that, 
the world in its habitual mood being low, nothing 
succeeds like success. 


BIRDS IN GALLIPOLI. 


By AN OFFICER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN EXPEDITIONARY 
Force. 


— of a new country are always interesting. 

Even when you are engaged in that most serious 
| of businesses—actual fighting—there are moments 
when you cannot help noticing birds immediately near 
| you and others flying overhead. The astonishing 
thing is how little they are put out by the crash of 
shells, columns of dust, clouds of smoke, and the 
movement of large bodies of troops over their hitherto 
undisturbed and peaceful domains. Towards the end 
of August a large and important attack was being 
carried out against the Turkish positions. Certain 
troops, with whom was the writer, had to advance the 
best part of a mile and a half over a flat piece of 
ground covered all over with rushes and bushes and 
long grass. Suspended up in the air above us were 
a number of kestrels, taking not the least notice of the 
bursting Turkish shrapnel,. or the detonation of the 
heavy naval guns and field artillery covering the 
advance and filling the firmament with one continuous 
roar. They were obviously busily engaged in hunting 
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for and pouncing upon the beetles, insects and other 
creatures disturbed by the tramp of our men through 
the grass—a convenient and easy way of getting a 
meal, which to some extent may account for their lack 
of fear. But I also passed grey shrikes perched on the 
top of bushes, some black and white plovers, larks and 
warblers who had not been so much upset by the com- 

‘ motion a's to quit the place. This ‘was all very well 
till we got into the zone of the Turkish shrapnel, 
through which we had to pass, when I was too occu- 
pied in wondering where the next shell was going to 
land to think much about birds. 


But a respite from fighting and some days’ rest 
gave one more leisure to look round and identify the 
birds of the country. I have seen very few that are 
not on the British list, or anyhow closely allied to our 
species. As regards the rarer British birds, rollers, 
hoopoes and bee-eaters are common—the bee-eaters 
flying high overhead in flocks; and my attention was 
first drawn to them by hearing their pipes. Of the 
Falconide I have seen two in the distance that I could 
not recognise, and one magnificent peregrine, which 
flew close to me over our trenches. On my list also is 
buzzard, and a harrier which I take to be the marsh 
harrier, and twice I have seen an eagle. Thank good- 
ness that, for reasons which will be obvious to every- 
one, there are none of the larger carnivorous. birds 
here. Modern war is pitiless and terrible enough in 
all conscience, without the most abject horrors being 
added to the woeful lot of the unfound and unburied 
dead. 


It is a short time before one gets to know by the 
sound the direction in which Turkish shells are 
coming; and also whether they are from the heavy 
gun that has been dropping high explosive shells in 
the neighbourhood at regular intervals all day, or 
from their lighter field pieces. I was shuffling along 
the trench to my dug-out two nights ago when a new 
sound arrested my attention: it was quite dark, and 
it flashed through my mind, ‘‘ Here’s something new 
coming over !’’; when a heron flopped down on to the 
sandbags above the trench level with my head and 
not eight feet from my hand! I started to stalk at 
once, meaning to nab him by his long legs, but I 
touched the trench side and some small stones and 
earth crumbling off and falling down alarmed him, 
and he flew heavily away. From what I could see of 
this bird’s shape against the sky in the starlight, I 
should say it was a purple heron. There is a large 
salt marsh close by, an ideal spot for aquatic birds of 
all sorts, but as it is dry and there is not a drop of 
fresh water elsewhere except at the bottom of wells 
he must have been on migration. 

There are others, obviously migrating : grey-headed 
wagtails, wheatears, goldfinches, sedge warblers and 
sandmartins; and the swallows are now flying past 
most of the day. The full migration is I expect later, 
and it should bring some interesting birds. 


After one leaves the shore and salt marsh and before 
one comes to steep hills covered with scrub there lies in 
front of one a large tract of flat country, across which 
run the two opposing lines of trenches. This tract of 
country is intersected with shallow dry watercourses, 
and well covered with wild olive, walnut and other 
trees; though rank herbage and tall thistles grow on 
the ground, still the wild flowers in spring must be 
lovely. As I write there is nothing left but mallows, 
blue cornflowers and sea lavender. In this country I 
have seen one of the species of spotted woodpeckers, 
also magpies, little owls, larks, blackbirds, flocks of 
doves, and two kinds of warblers (with which I am 
not acquainted), as well as many of the birds I have 
already mentioned. The land looks as if it would grow 
anything, and some Australians said it would be first- 
class for fruit farming. Water is close to the surface. 
It is very sparsely inhabited ; the only villages in view 


being four to five miles off on the hills behind the 
Turkish lines, and except for a few widely separated 
patches it is not cultivated at all. Of the cultivators 
we have m6t had a glimpse—they -fled before our 
arrival. We found some ploughs—of the primitive 
description and made of very hard wood with a yoke 
for oxen. The men used them for their bivouac fires— 
such is war! Footpaths, of which there are a number 
leading to the wells, are bounded on each side by 
rough bramble hedges, on which blackberries in pro- 
fusion are ripening. In such a country I was especi- 
ally on the look-out for game, but, with the exception 
of a single pair of partridges on the hill near one of 
the landing places, I have seen none. Some kind of 
lily grows on the hills which, judging from its dead 
dry flowers and stalk about twenty-four inches long, 
must be beautiful in full bloom. Sea-holly is common 
everywhere, and especially so on the sandhills by the 
beach. The rise and fall of the tide is almost inappre- 
ciable. I therefore expected to see few or no waders, 
and one solitary individual of the genus Tringa was the 
only representative. A small flock of crows flew over 
early this morning. They were not close enough to 
be distinguished, but from their flight they looked to 
me not unlike choughs. There is one species Gallipoli 
is sadly in need of at the present time, and that is fly- 
catchers—to kill the thousands upon thousands of flies 
that swarm everywhere and upon everything. 


And while I write I look up and the sun drops down 
in gold and crimson splendour into the Aigean by 
Samothrace, the swallows fly twittering southward, 
the cycle of events rolls slowly on to its destined end— 
another day of war has passed. 


CHIEFLY OPERA. 
By F. Runciman. 


OT many men wake one fine morning to find 
themselves famous, but a very great many to 
find their youth is fled. Some bow their heads and 
meekly accept the fact;.a few potent spirits recognise 
the number of their years but retain their freshness by 
reason of their innate vigour; the majority seek to 
cheat themselves by gloating over a cherished delu- 
sion. Delusions are astonishingly common amongst 
those of us who are addicted to music. A teacher of 
mine struck me dumb one day by speaking of himself 
as a pioneer who was still preaching the gospel accord- 
ing to Schumann in a cold and indifferent world— 
Schumann, who ever since I can remember has been 
regarded as a classic: he died in 1856, and Sterndale 
Bennett was the last musician, I believe, to object to 
his music on the ground that it was too advanced. 
Not so long ago there still lived many people who 
reckoned Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah ’’ the final word; they 
imagined themselves in the van, the first line of 
trenches; they were young and adventurous, but as for 
the stuff committed to score-paper since 1846, it was 
mere extravaganza, the self-conscious eccentricity of 
seekers after notoriety. To-day some critics are 
scribbling away in defence of Wagner’s theories and 
innovations, theories which have been exploded a long 
time and innovations a longer time, stale and old- 
fashioned. There is only one way of keeping oneself 
fresh and receptive—to listen to every new thing and 
honestly judge it, and if one finds it good to assimilate 
it, and if one finds it bad to reject it. The liberty to 
reject must be as rigorously guarded as the right to 
accept; for if the man whose notions have ossified, 
who has become himself a pure fossil, is a deplorable 
creature, he is not worse than the would-be juvenile 
enthusiast who goes almost lunatic over every new 
production, and, as someone remarked, considers a 
week wasted unless he discovers a new composer of 
the first rank. In what category can Mr. Thomas 


Beecham be justly placed? No one admires more than 
I do the pluck and energy, not to mention his very high 


musicianly qualities; but are Richard Strauss and 
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Frederick Delius the mighty inventors he would have 
us think? Is the first so terrifically advanced that those 
of us who detest much of his music detest it only 
because it is ahead of our feeble and backward under- 
standings? His music has been played all over 
Europe for thirty years; it is not so long since Mr. 
James Huneker made fun of the unfortunate English 
for regarding as novelties works the American had 
known by heart for years. We have had ample time 
to make up our minds about Strauss ; and one wonders 
what will be the end of a man who persists in intro- 
ducing it to our notice. My own opinion of Mr. 
Beecham is that ten years hence he will still be at the 
same game, firmly convinced that he is a daring ex- 
plorer in unknown regions. His zeal on behalf of the 
music of Delius is another story, for that composer is 
only now beginning to be appreciated—and, of course, 
to an extent depreciated. But no opera by him appears 
in the announcement of the season organised by Mr. 
Beecham and Mr. Robert Courtneidge at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, a season which, for the sake of the 
general public as well as the singers, players, stage- 
hands, attendants, etc., employed, we must all fer- 
vently hope will be a financial success. So far as it 
goes it is an artistic success. ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ”’, 
i confess, is no favourite of mine—nor, for that matter, 
can I like any of Puccini’s tawdry, unoriginal stuff; 
and as for Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’, I fancied 
that romantic pair had been decently interred in Padua 
or elsewhere somewhere about 1895. They seem to 
have a trick of rising from the dead now and again; 
and there we have Mr. Beecham trying to galvanise 
them again into a mocking semblance of life. That 
way disaster lies. However, the ‘‘ Magic Flute’ and 
‘‘ Marriage of Figaro”, two of the most beautiful 
operas in the world, may, with luck, catch the popular 
fancy, and if they do it will be a fine thing for music 
generally, for opera in this country, and for Messrs. 
Courtneidge’ and Beecham especially. ‘‘ Tales of 
Hoffmann ’’ seems to have come to stay for a while; 
and as it is at any rate a sincere striving to write good 
music, one ought not to grumble if it draws large 
audiences and strengthens the financial prospects of 
the season. 

‘*Tales of Hoffmann” is indeed what one of our 
noble Allies would describe as a cheval de bataille with 
the Carl Rosa company, and it drew one of the largest 
crowds of the season at the Kennington Theatre last 
Wednesday week. A first-rate performance was given, 
and this general criticism must serve for to-day, as I 
have discussed the work so often before. As theatrical 
matters go to-day, the company complain of undue 
lack of the support they have merited ever since Mr. 
Walter van Noorden took up the directorship. ‘‘ Aida ”’ 
was superbly mounted, though that to me is less im- 
portant than the fact that it was beautifully sung and 
finely acted, and that the orchestra was as good as 
could be desired. The value of the labours of this 
company over a long stretch of years cannot be over- 
estimated. I might talk of them as bearing the stan- 
dard of opera aloft, but prefer to say in more sober 
style that they have kept thousands of the inhabitants 
of the provincial towns in touch with the most impor- 
tant form of musical art. Day by day I grow firmer 
in my conviction that we English will produce little 
live and stimulating music until our composers seek 
their inspiration in the opera form. The only substi- 
tute for it is a bastard form, the symphonic poem, 
which is not a symphony and not a poem, but only an 
attempt to write operatic music without taking the 
trouble to construct an opera. As I have said before, 
in a symphonic poem the disjointed music must be 
forgiven because of the necessity of following closely 
a story, and the stupidity of the story must be forgiven 
on the ground that something is needed which can be 
followed by the music. I see no sign of a mighty 
unrelenting symphony composer coming along: every- 
thing is against him in pure music, while opera offers 
him a full opportunity of expressing his modern 
thought and emotion. But composers will not write 
operas that will never be produced, and a larger popu- 


lation of London will be needed before opera will get 
adequate support in this country. Without belittling 
the efforts of Mr. Beecham, it may be pointed out that 
a London permanent opera house cannot exist on ex- 
clusively London support: like the Paris opera and in 
former days the greater German houses, the provincial 
population must be drawn upon. And I am not 
making an invidious distinction between the Carl Rosa 
company and other companies—for instance, the 
Moody-Manners and Harrison Frewin—when I say the 
burden of educating the provinces has been borne 
during the heat of the day on the shoulders of the 
first. Conductors such as Mr. Goosens and Mr. van 
Noorden are rare, and no other company has such a 
list of intelligent, artistic and highly trained singers. 
Not only do I attend their performance in following 
my profession, but whenever I have a chance I go to 
them for my own pleasure. It may sound comical to 
speak of ‘‘ educating ’’ the provinces, for the provinces 
show themselves much more highly educated than 
London. The companies I have mentioned get larger 
and more enthusiastic audiences in towns like Ply- 
mouth, Manchester, Newcastle and so on than they do 
here. But all over the country new generations are 
coming on, and these must be taught from the begin- 
ning to wish to see a national opera established in 
London and a municipal opera in every town in 
England. 

In view of the darkness of our streets at night, the 
management of the Promenade Concerts have done 
wisely in their latest move. On Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays of the remaining two weeks of the 
season the concerts will be held at 3 in the afternoon, 
and on the remaining days at 8 in the evening. This 
new arrangement has prevented me writing just the 
article I intended this week, but my next essay will be 
devoted entirely to the Proms. and the Shaftesbury 
Theatre season. Meantime, in spite of dark streets, 
I don’t think Mr. Newman can complain of the apathy 
of the public. Sir Henry Wood goes on bravely, and 
the orchestra seems to be now as good as its prede- 
cessor. Very soon the band and conductor will 
resume the afternoon concerts, and Mr. Newman 
announces that, as the experience at the Proms. shows 
the public to be too anxious about passing events to 
spare much mental energy for novelties, old favourites 
will be relied on. Well, at all costs, the concerts must 
be kept going on, so for once I will not carp at the 
want of encouragement given to our Englishmen. The 
London Symphony Orchestra starts on 28 October, 
and includes a few—not many—new things ; but it, too, 
evidently sets its trust in tried compositions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN AND THE DEVIL’S 
DUTIES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Thurlow, Suffolk, 
3 October, 1915. 

Sir,—Will you allow one who, though heraldically 
armless and genealogically bloodless, happens to own 
a good deal of land to thank you for pointing out the 
loss inflicted upon this country when demagogic legis- 
lation sets to work to drive our ancient families off 
the soil? Only those who succeed them by purchase 
realise how keenly they have striven, in the main, to 
do their duty in time of peace, but everybody who 
reads the papers knows how they have succeeded in 
war in attaining the highest honour possible for an 
English gentleman—that of dying ten yards in front 
of their men. 

This war, which is being fought to preserve 
‘*democracy’’ and ‘“‘ free institutions we are 
assured a thousand times a day—has proved the best 
possible vindication of the principle of aristocracy. 
The losses among the officer class of all the countries 
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engaged in the struggle have been appalling, and there 


is not a noble house from the Urals to the Pyrenees | 


and from Galway to Transylvania but is mourning 
some son or sons ‘‘ dead on the field of honour ’’. 

In conclusion, I would refer to the words of 
Euripides, quoted by Mr. Gladstone, who was a great 
upholder of family estates: ‘‘ Happy are they whose 
masters are owners of ancient riches ’’. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


ITALY’S SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Palermo, Sicily. 


Sir,—Italy owes much to the decision in favour of 
conscription, which she adopted from the very first 
stage of her existence as a united kingdom. Among 


the many advantages she has derived under the system | 


of compulsory military service, apart from the primary 
consideration of providing for her actual defence, not 
the least important has been that of the advancement 
and more complete consolidation of her unity ‘by the 
gradual elimination of the very pronounced regionalistic 
views which not unnaturally at first existed, and to a 
certain extent still exist, throughout her many and 
widely separated provinces. By the very fact of 
bringing together the youth of her manhood and blend- 
ing it under one banner, that of Italian nationalism, a 
more harmonious intercourse and interchange of ideas 
have been promoted between the north and south, and 
with highly beneficial results. 

In England naturally conditions are very different, 
and a strict comparison between the two countries 
cannot be made. Still, many reasons in favour of 
compulsory as opposed to voluntary service which 
obtain in Italy, and in other Continental States where 
the system is in force, hold good also for Great 
Britain. 

Among the various important and clearly demon- 
strated drawbacks arising from unpreparedness one 
‘which has not perhaps been sufficiently considered is 
that of the irreparable loss to the nation brought 
about by the undue proportion of life in the upper 
classes which is thereby sacrificed; the life of those 
who by reason of their education and other superior 
qualifications might have been so much more useful 
to their country in the position they already occupied 
or were destined to occupy. Under existing condi- 
tions England’s best men are bearing the brunt of the 
battle in the present campaign, and the country is 
losing many who might rightly be entitled to direct 
and command, either in military or in civil posts, but 
whose lives are surely too precious to be sacrificed as 
mere chair a4 canon! -The number of valuable lives 
daily lost under our present faulty system of voluntary 


, recruiting is truly appalling, yet cannot be avoided 


with the splendid spirit of patriotism ruling through- 
out those classes, and the necessity of example which 
appeals to them. 

Two such cases stand out prominently before me 
as having occurred iin my own immediate circle. One 
that of a high Government official occupying an im- 
portant and difficult post in British East Africa, which 
he had succeeded after many years of patient effort in 
bringing into good working order, and who on the 
outbreak of the war, although no longer a young man, 
‘volunteered for active service; the other that of an 
only son of a well-known family long resident in a 
Mediterranean island of considerable international im- 
portance, once temporarily occupied by Great Britain 
as a check on the ever-increasing ambitions of French 
supremacy during the Napoleonic era. British com- 
merce was once all-powerful in that island, but has 
gradually been absorbed by Germany, while the British 
tolony has steadily dwindled away, and is now prac- 


tically almost non-existent. This only son, although 
having no inclination for the Army, nevertheless felt 
it his duty to volunteer, and at once gave his services 
to the country. 

In both cases lives have been sacrificed which cannot 
be replaced, and their country would have been better 
served had they been spared. 

Lord Ebury in his excellent letter to the SaTuRDAY 
Review of 4 September briefly alludes to this ques- 
tion, and points out the great advantages of 
‘‘ systematic organisation’’ as opposed to the 
‘‘ haphazard and wasteful methods’’ of our present 
system. 

Under the more rational system of obligatory 
national service, where every detail is calculated 
beforehand and every man’s qualifications are known, 
such waste cannot occur. In countries, moreover, 
where this system exists good, bad, and indifferent 
are alike called out, and the percentage of loss is more 
equally distributed. 

Among other advantages derived also may be men- 
tioned the elevating influence which the finer element 
has over the baser, and the improvement in the moral 
tone of the men brought about by the good example 
of the former, aided by the spirit of camaraderie, and 
the wholesome effect of discipline, under which condi- 
tions in some cases actual regeneration is brought 
about. 

As the daughter of an Italian soldier how often have 
I not had the opportunity of seeing the raw recruits 
of Italy, untutored and uncouth, develop in a few 
short months into well-disciplined soldiers, proud of 
their uniform and of their regiment, and in most cases 
thankful to have been awakened from a state of 
slouching unconsciousness to feel they had been made 
men. 

Miraculously almost, but hastily and without time 
for individual selection, has the new army of Great 
Britain been created; a glorious army indeed, but at 
what a cost! Let us turn to Germany, past-master 
in systematic organisation and foremost pioneer of 
conscription. As Prussia, more than a century ago 
defeated and crushed, she outwitted Napoleon’s orders 
as to reducing her standing army by the ingenious 
expedient of training fresh men-each year, and sending 
them home to await her day of revenge, which proved 
to be the foundation of her present greatness. 

With care and forethought Germany examines and 
considers the individual value of those who come up 
for national service, and decides how each can best 


serve her in her dreams of future supremacy. Among 
the tightly packed masses of humanity which have 
ibeen so ruthlessly sacrificed to German military suc- 
cesses no individual we may be sure has been included 
who could have had a personal value elsewhere. In 
many cases she has even avoided calling wp her men 
living abroad who, although in every way fitted for 
military service, were considered more useful where 
they were. In Italy one had abundant example of 
this during the past winter. 

In this latter country the principle of selection has 
been acted on to a great extent and with success. 
At the present moment I know personally a young 
Italian who should have been sent some time ago to 
the Austrian frontier, but who has been kept back, 
having a knowledge of Asiatic languages which may 
prove invaluable to his country later on. About the 
streets and railway stations of every town of any im- 
portance may ‘be seen National Service men, bearing 
either a tricolour or a blue badge on their arm, the 
former ‘being those retained for work in Government 
factories, the latter for State railways. The selective 
system has been Jargely applied lately in dealing with 
the numerous volunteers who have offered their ser- 
vices in Italy, and especially with those of the upper 
classes. Knowing that the basis of the Army was 
secured by compulsory national service the military 
authorities have been able to allow the latter ample 
margin in choosing the particular branch of service 
for which they felt individually most suited, and with 
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the result of a considerable economy of life in that 
class. 

Apart from the great drawback to which I have just 
‘alluded resulting from the loss of England’s best brain 
‘power and intellect another serious question involved 
by the voluntary system has to be confronted, viz., 
‘that of race deterioration. Although no words of 
praise can sufficiently express our admiration for the 
glorious behaviour of our British troops in this cam- 
paign, we cannot but deplore that the flower of our 
youth has been sacrificed under the voluntary system. 
Colonisation already takes from the country a con- 
siderable portion of our most enterprising and in- 
defatigable workers. Are we now to lose the re- 
mainder of our good stock, and allow our nation to 
be still further depleted of its finest manhood, leaving 
it to be peopled by the degenerate descendants of 
‘those who have ignominiously shirked their duty and 
refused to respond to the call of their country? 

I have just read an article in an Italian newspaper, 
in which the writer states that in the course of an 
interview ‘with Mr. Richard Bagot the latter has spoken 
strongly against conscription in England as being 
‘opposed to the principle of liberty so dear to that 
country. Although, as we know, this view is enter- 
‘tained by many, surely it must be a mistaken one at 
‘such a moment, when England’s liberty, nay, her very 
life and being, are at stake! Italy, whose unity has 
undoubtedly been based on principles of freedom and 
‘democracy, did not hesitate to adopt conscription, nor 
did Republican France think it advisable to give it 
up. The great question as to whether wars are a 
necessity for the world, and the outcome of the awful 
ordeal a boon for humanity, or if theories such as 
‘those of Norman Angell can be worked out satisfac- 
torily, I leave to others more competent than myself 
to decide. Of one thing, however, there can be no 
doubt, and that is that pacifism can only exist when 
accepted universally by all the ruling nations, and 
that no good can come of it otherwise. Of the mis- 
take of isolated or independent legislation for a State 
living in an international sphere surely we have had 
sufficient example in the case of Cobden’s Free Trade 
measures. The days of Great Britain’s splendid isola- 
tion are now long past, and bound up as her interests 
now are with those of other friendly States her posi- 
tion has totally changed. She no longer stands alone, 
and, although essentially a maritime Power, the 
necessity has been proved of her possessing a land 
force of such strength as to guarantee and uphold 
her position effectively. Modern warfare is conducted 
on very different lines from those which gave England 
her glorious victory of 100 years ago; millions of men 
are now required where a few hundred thousand were 
formerly considered a large number. 

If war, then, must be it is essential that a nation 
should be sufficiently prepared for it, and this appears 
clearly to ‘be only possible by conscription in some 
form or other, as may be most suitable for the re- 
quirements of the particular country adopting the 
measure. Obligatory registration, as recently intro- 
duced into Great Britain, has been a step in the right 
direction as paving the way for future and more 
systematic organisation. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that there are two 
great questions for England to decide at the present 
moment: one whether her ultimate victory in this 
war can or Cannot be secured under the present system 
of voluntary service; the other whether, even sup- 
posing victory to be fairly certain under this system, 
it might not, in any case for social and economic 
reasons, be advisable to introduce National Service at 
once if the war be prolonged. Should there be the 
least doubt as to the ultimate result under existing 
circumstances it is surely England’s duty to make 
the change, for ino risks must be run ina life or death 
struggle such as this, in which her very existence is 
threatened. It is her duty towards her country to 


take this step, not only for her people’s interests in | 


the immediate present, but also for the protection of 
her race and nationality in the future. 
Yours, etc., 
Tina WHITAKER. 


THE MORAL OF THE NEW ADVANCE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEw. 


Chelsea, 
30 September 1915. 

S1r,—The blows dealt out to the Germans, East and 
West, the last few days have been serious and severe, 
and have still further shattered the fond illusion that 
obsessed the mind of the arrogant and truculent 
Teuton as to the invincibility of his army. Germany 
was humiliated and virtually beaten when the mighty 
rush of von Kluck on Paris was thwarted and held 
back by Sir John French and his ‘‘ contemptible little 
army’’—less than a fourth in numbers. Nothing 
decisive has yet, however, occurred, though these 
defeats may show that, as Lord Kitchener has said, 
the Germans have shot their bolt. The Juggernath’s 
supply of victims and blind followers must come to an 
end sooner or later, and Germany will be over- 
run from all sides, as France was in 1814. Much, 
very much, still needs to be done, and never was it 
more necessary that the whole of the youthful man- 
hood of the country who are not exempted owing to 
special causes should be called to the Army to second 
the magnificent deeds of our soldiers and our heroic 
French and Russian Allies, and give the coup de grace 
to the German monster, who has committed against 
humanity the greatest crime of all ages. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena that one of his greatest 
mistakes had been that he did not exterminate the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. The Allies will not assuredly 
perpetrate a similar blunder. If they did the whole 
plot would be rehatched and matured again with the 
cunning and perseverance of the Prussian, as in 1806 
after Jena. Germany, firmly believing in her in- 
vincibility, and not conceiving it to be possible that 
her punishment would come, has committed the 
foulest cruelties and crimes ever recorded in the his- 
tory of wars; her atrocities have been unspeakable, 
forgiveness is unthinkable. She has openly boasted 
that what she has done in Belgium and France are 
trifles compared to what she will do in England when 
she invades us. She has lost all claim to mercy, for 
she has shown none. She is now like a mad dog or 
a wounded tiger seeking to destroy all she can, in- 
cluding women and children. Like those wild beasts 
she must be destroyed, but this can only be effectively 
done by the full strength of all the Powers ranged 
against her, and we owe it to our Allies and also to 
our heroic armies to send to their assistance our 
‘‘nation in arms’’, and to take upon us the same 
sacrifices that every other belligerent Power is accept- 
ing. As Lord Derby said on Saturday, the ship of 
State is ready, but there is grave doubt whether the 
captain is on the bridge or in his cabin. If ever the 
country needed a bold lead and less speeches it is 
now. The voluntary system, though its results have 
been magnificent, cannot give us men enough to take 
our fair and honourable share in crushing the most 
infamous Power that ever prepared itself to tyrannise 
over the world; it is the greatest of all struggles for 
liberation from the iron heel of military despotism, 
worse than that of Nero and Caligula, and no man 
worthy of the name of Englishman, Scotchman, Irish- 
man, or Welshman can oppose at a time like this 
the only measure that can give full strength to our 
fighting forces. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. TURNER, 
Major-General. 
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BLINDED SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviErw. 


St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Sir,—It is now just six months since we started here to 
teach men who have lost their sight at the Front to read 
and to acquire some congenial and profitable form of 
employment. 

We began with a dozen men who came from a temporary 
establishment where conditions of space only permitted the 
teaching of Braille and typewriting. Our roll-call now 
comprises 105 names. 

We have been obliged to spend some thousands of pounds 
in the erection of workshops and sleeping quarters, and I am 
proud and happy to be able to say that the success of the 
enterprise has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. 

Fourteen of our men will within the next few weeks be 
established in different parts of the country as poultry 
farmers, market gardeners, mat-makers, or cobblers, and 
all of these men can read and write Braille well and can use 
the ordinary typewriter. 

Others who are learning the trades just mentioned, or who 
are becoming masseurs, fruit farmers, carpenters, basket- 
makers, shorthand writers, and divers, will week by week 
give way to newcomers from the hospitals. 

The two occupations last named may strike your readers 
as being odd ones for blind men to pursue. Shorthand 
writing and typewriting, however, are well within the 
capacities of the intelligent blind. Many men in the New 
Army 4eft situations as shorthand writers to join the Colours, 
and some of these have returned bereft of their sight. By 
mastering a system of highly-condensed Braille specially 
devised for shorthand writing, they will experience ‘no in- 
superable difficulties in becoming once again rapid and com- 
petent shorthand writers and typists. I am glad to say their 
old employers are keeping places open for them when they 
are proficient. 

Diving is, I think, a quite new occupation for blind people. 
The diver who is building breakwaters and piers works in the 
dark, for even if the water is clear his work disturbs it and 
renders it impossible for him to see anything through it. 
The diver is one of the best paid of workmen. He has an 
attendant to look after him while below and when he returns 
to the surface, and the occup#tion is one which I think will 
prove to be extremely suitable to intelligent blinded soldiers 
and sailors who have had some mechanical training. 

Massage is taught at the newly-equipped department for 
its instruction at the National Institute for the Blind. Here 
is a special gymnasium, skeleton and models, and other 
requisites for the scientific training of the masseur. 

Our boating season ends to-morrow (Thursday) with a 
race against Emanuel College, Wandsworth ‘Common, at 
Putney, at 3.30 in the afternoon. Racing has been keenly 
and eagerly taken up by blinded soldiers, and besides practice 
on Regent’s Park Lake, we have had several events on the 
Thames in which the rowers have acquitted themselves in a 
manner that has astonished experts. 

Pushball, especially arranged for blind players, will take 
the ‘place of hard rowing exercise during the winter months. 

‘Officers are now ‘accommodated at 21, Portland Place, 
which has been generously tent by Sir John and Lady 
Stirling-Maxwell. Six are in residence there, and this number 
will shortly be doubled. They are a bright and cheery 
coterie, busy and eager to learn ; indeed I do not think there 
are any happier places than the house which shelters them, 
and St. Denstan’s. 

May I venture to ‘hint to those of your readers who have 
such things to ‘spare that we are always glad of presents of 
flowers and fruit, especially apples, and that cakes and 
cigarettes also are most heartily welcome. And may I also 
point out that our ever-increasing numbers lead to an ever- 
increasing rate of expenditure. We have reveived gratifying 
assistance towards this lately from families of gallant men 
who have given their country the one gift more precious 
than their sight, their lives; fromm promoters of entertain- 
ments of all sorts, and from collections which have been 


organised in workshops and factories. The father of two | 


little girls the other day sent £20, realised by a children’s 
bazaar which his daughter of twelve and a little friend of the 
same age had organised. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Care Committee. 


THE ABOLITION OF HALFPENNY POSTAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
House of Lords, S.W., 
2 October 1915. 

Sir,—Permit me to emphasise in your columns the injury 
which will be inflicted by the abolition of halfpenny postage 
on a great many interests, in the forefront of which are the 
great philanthropic and religious agencies of the country. 
Since the war began, very large sums have been raised by 
means of halfpenny circulars for the relief of wounded sol- 
diers and sailors, and for supplying them with comforts. 
The same thing applies at all times to all the large charities 
in England. I may instance the case of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. If this important charitable agency had been 
obliged to send out its appeals by means of the penny post, 
the net income of the charity would have been enormously 
reduced. 

These taxes fall most heavily upon a class of business 
which depends for its existence upon wide advertising, since 
such business can only be carried on with a very large 
clientéle. 

From the standpoint of revenue there is grave risk that 
the result of the tax will be a heavy drop in Post Office 
profits. While the Post Office carries bulky newspapers at 
a loss, in some cases taking special numbers of weekly 
newspapers weighing over a pound for a halfpenny, the 
profit on the postcard business must be much more con- 
siderable than is generally realised, especially in the case 
of printed postcards, where the cards are provided privately, 
stamped, and carried by the hundred thousand. They add 
little to the postman’s burden or the weight of the mail- 
bags, and largely increase the revenue of the Post Office. 

As to picture postcards, many holiday makers who now 
purchase them by the dozen will be deterred from doing so 
if the postage of the card costs a penny. We shall then 
have this extraordinary situation : that a traveller in Switzer- 
land, unless the rules of the Postal Union are modified— 
which must be difficult in time of war—will be able to buy 
a dozen postcards ‘‘ made in Germany ” and send them to 
Ergland at a total cost of eighteenpence, provided there is 
no message beyond the signature; while the same number 
of postcards posted in England to friends at home or in the 
Colonies will cost two shillings. As a result of this the 
manufacture of postcards will be crippled in England and 
will prosper in Germany. 

The most fatuous feature of the whole business is that 
anyone who wishes can print circulars in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Scandinavia, or America, and send them at the rate 
of a halfpenny for two ounces. The result of this will be 
that printing will be driven to neutral countries and that 
the whole business of paper manufacturing, printing, ad- 
dressing, and packing up circulars will be transferred 
there. 

If the business element in the country had been adequately 
represented on the committee which made the recommenda- 
tions on which Mr. McKenna has acted, this odious impost 
would never have found a place in the Budget, especially 
in view of the certainty that it will damage the revenue and 
not help it. 

Yours faithfully, 
LYVEDEN. 

[Many interests suffer from all forms of fresh taxation, 
and have quite as ‘good a case as Lord Lyveden makes out 
for those who object to the Government’s halfpenny post 
proposals. We have already stated that we hope the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer will firmly carry through his pro- 
posals in this matter —Ep. “ S.R.”] 
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THE STAR AND GARTER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute of the United Kingdom, 
34, Russell Square, W.C., 


6 October 1915. 


Sir,—A few weeks ago you were good enough to publish 
in your columns particulars of the scheme for the acquisition 
of the Star and Garter Hotel, Richmond, as a permanent 
home for paralysed and totally disabled soldiers and sailors, 
a scheme in which Her Majesty the Queen has taken the 
keenest interest. 

It was originally intended that the building should be 
adapted for this purpose, but after giving the matter the most 
careful consideration it was found that by the erection of an 
entirely new building on the existing site, the Home could 
be made to provide many more ‘beds at a cost per bed not 
exceeding the sum originally anticipated for the alterations. 
It was therefore obviously more economical to rebuild than 
to adapt the old building, and the plans of the new building 
are now being settled by the Committee of the British Red 
Cross Society, with the approval of Her Majesty the Queen. 
In the meantime the Annexe is being fitted up as a temporary 
hospital, and when the new building is completed the Annexe 
will be rebuilt, thus forming a complete scheme, the details 
of which will be published shortly. The Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute agreed to provide the machinery for 
obtaining the £21,500 required to complete the purchase of 
the property. The members of the Institute are holding sales 
in London and the Provinces, and have themselves subscribed 
a large sum towards the necessary funds, and any balance 
beyond the £21,500 will be handed to the British Red Cross 
Society in aid of the equipment of the new building. Her 
Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to contribute 
an Indian silver casket towards the first sale, which will be 
held on 10 November next, and we need hardly add that the 
Institute will be most grateful for any gifts to be included in 
the sales to be held either in London or in the country. 

Your obedient servants, 
J. Gzorce Heap, 
President. 
Howarp Frank, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


CONSCRIPTION OR MONEY REWARDS? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
14 September 1915. 

S1r,—Will you allow a Hindu subject of the King who now 
for over ten years has been studying the currents of political 
thought in this country to say a few words on the much 
vexed ‘‘ conscription ’’ controversy? Is there no other way 
of making British “ slackers ” enlist than compulsion by the 
State? Would not a handsome money reward for officially 
recognised military valour bring voluntarily to the recruiting 
offices such men as can really be of any military value? If I 
may be permitted to offer a suggestion, £500 (five hundred 
pounds) might be paid to every British soldier, regardless of 
rank, who wins a Victoria Cross, and proportionate sums 
according to a graduated scale to winners of the Military 
Cross, etc. If the authorities would care to act on this 
suggestion and give their order a retrospective effect by 
paying such money rewards at once to all those who since 
the war broke out have won a V.C. or other military honour, 
I have little doubt that it would give a greater impetus to 
voluntary recruiting than Press agitation and public speeches. 
In case of the death of the soldier in question, the money 
reward should be paid to his representatives recognised by the 
War Office. The cost incurred would not make any appreci- 
able addition to the three million pounds or more which the 
nation is now spending every day upon the war. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. M. Mitra, 
Author of ‘* Anglo-Indian Studies ’’, etc. 
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AMERICA AND THE ALLIES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
905, Pike Street, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 

Sir,—As a reader for years of the SaturpDay Review and 
other English weeklies, may I suggest that you do not yet 
fully appreciate the depth and strength of the American 
feeling—not so much for England, but for the Allies in 
general, and against the threatened world-subjection by 
German militarism? 

It is not correct to take the average expression of our 
Press, for it is all partly dependent upon the advertising and 
other patronage of the Teutonic population, which here— 
as in England—has a business and financial power out of 
proportion to their numbers; and for that reason the sym- 
pathisers in the Press of Britain and its Allies are kept more 
or less suppressed and play on a minor key. 

While it is true that few of us have studied deeply enough 
yet to see how gravely dependent our country would be on 
the British and Japanese Fleets, rather than our own, in the 
face of a victorious Germany ; nor-how.certain-it-is-that-our 
Navy_will-never 
_sroyed;-it-is, however, rapidly forcing itself into the rd 
consciousness of the people. ~ 

I know that the great mass of real thinkers (and they 
alone count in the long run) are most earnestly anxious to see 
the German shadow destroyed, and will back up the Allies 
in everything they find necessary for keeping cotton and 
other supplies that can be directly used for arms or ammuni- 
tion out of Germany, though we make more distinction 
than you do between military and non-military commerce. 
It is also true that our Government expresses only the mini- 
mum of our feeling for the Allies, and could not express 
less without severe home criticism. 

I will add that some of us see a striking parallel of 
conflicting ideals in the present contest and that we had in 
the Civil War, when slavery had become so abhorrent to the 
consciousness of civilisation that it had to be destroyed at 
any cost. Germany has carried the ideas of national ex- 
altation and contempt for human life to their logical 
extremes, and made it impossible for other nations to exist 
on ithe same planet with it. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun Epwin Ayer, M.V. 


THE CONTROL OF LIQUOR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 

Sir,—In your issue of 31 July you published some notes 
on the Drink Rules then recently applied to the Newhaven 
District, and it is on the experience gained from these 
regulations, as extended to other districts, that the order 
affecting London has been made. 

Lord D’Abernon stated ‘‘ there had been a most gratifying 
increase of sobriety where areas had been scheduled ”’, and 
he produced figures to support his statement. He took the 
average prosecutions for drunkenness of the four weeks prior 
to and the four weeks subsequent to the various orders, 
and by means of them showed a decline in prosecutions from 
734 to 396—-over 4o per cent. But, in point of fact, the 
figures tell quite a different tale. For instance, in Liverpool 
during the week before the Order was made the prosecutions 
were 217; between the first and sixth weeks after the Order 
they steadily rose from 118 to 208. Quite obviously the 
restrictions so far as Liverpool is concerned have failed in 
their object. They have not decreased drunkenness, but they 
have apparently driven the soakers from the controlled 
publicity of the licenced house to the obscurity of the home 
and the shebeen. 

The public, who are so gravely affected, have a right to 
scrutinise the figures on which Lord D’Abernon’s roseate 
review was based. The Liverpool figures alone are available, 
the Board having refused to supply those of the other 
districts. 

It is to be feared that your commendation of the Liquor 
Control Board as a victory for severely practical measures 
over the insane and enormously silly schemes advocated by 
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the teetotal party is, at any rate, premature. Neither the 
constitution of the Board nor its methods give any cause for 
a belief that it is anything but another move in the game of 
intolerant repression so continuously played by the very party 
whose repulse you welcome. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. M. Dix. 


THE CHIFFCHAFF. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,—As to the chiffchaff which was chronicled in the 
SaturDay Review as singing again on 29 August on the 
dull, rainy morning, I heard it among the Cotswold Hills, 
in Oxfordshire, whilst I was dressing on 26 or 27 Septem- 
ber—I think the 26th. The latest day I have ever heard 
it singing—as distinguished from calling—in England has 
been, I think, on 3 October, at Bournemouth. 

Yours faithfully, 
BIRD-LOVER. 


THE FOX TROT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W. 

Sir,—The origin of the name “‘ Fox Trot ”’, for a dance, 
is worth noting, before it is forgotten. 

In the United States a riding horse, besides having the 
three gaits (walk, trot, and canter) has several other so- 
called ‘‘ saddle gaits ’°—the rack, pace, single foot, and fox 
trot. 

It would take too long to describe each in detail, but the 
main point is that they are all modifications of the ‘‘ pace ”’ 
(moving the legs of a side together as a big dog or a camel 
progresses when doing what corresponds to the trot of an 
English horse). 

The fox trot is a ‘‘ pace’’ where the feet of a side do not 
strike the ground absolutely simultaneously, as they should 
in a perfect ‘‘ pace’’, but one slightly before the other, 
making the sound of pi-ta pa-ta, instead of pit pat as in 
the true “‘ pace ’’, like the sound of walking in a sabot which 
is much too roomy. 

The dance called the “‘ fox trot ’’ has this same movement, 
the heel and toe representing the fore and hind foot of the 
horse respectively. 

Incidentally, the slow trot of a real fox has very much 
this mixture of the trot of a small dog mixed with the 
‘* pacing ’’ of a big dog. 

The term ‘‘road hog” is also taken from American 
trotting slang, although the meaning has got reversed. 

In trotting slang it means a driver of a heavy vehicle who 
deliberately blocks the road when you are “ speeding ”’ a 
trotter. 

WaLter WINANS. 


THE RIDICULOUS HORSE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15, Elmwood Gardens, Acton Hill, 
London, W. 

Sir,—I am pleased to see that the Watts equestrian 
statue, which in my pamphlet “‘ Breeding Horses for Use ”’ 
I wrote of as “‘ disfiguring Kensington Gardens”, has been 
condemned in your columns by Mr. Winans and by a late 
secretary of the Dublin Horse Show, to each of whom a 
copy of that publication was sent. 

Its removal would be very favourably viewed by every mar 
of taste who has approached it by any one of the many paths 
which converge to the spot on which it stands. 

An appropriate substitute to place on the pedestal would 
be the statue of William III., which occupies an obscure 
position in St. James’s Square, if the proprietors thereof 
were willing to present it ‘to the nation, as that monarch 
had much to do with the planting of the gardens. 

Yours sincerely, 
Francis Ram. 


REVIEWS. 
SCULPTURE AND THE GRECIAN SPIRIT. 


“ A Handbook of Greek Sculpture.” By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner. Macmillan. New Edition. 1915. 10s. net. 


T is twenty years ago since the first edition of this 
textbook was written, and written for its own sake 
by a thorough student who wanted to give accurately 
the outlines of his favourite subject. There were other 
histories of Greek sculpture, but they were too ambi- 
tious to be useful and popular; brevity was not their 
charm, and they were lax in their attitude towards 
three essential matters. The first of these was the fact 
that artists and art-lovers wanted to learn the arche- 
ology of Greek sculpture, the development of its differ- 
ing schools and periods; and the second was the fact 
that they had but little patience with art-criticism, 
because they were accustomed to form critical judg- 
ments, working with their own eyes and with their 
own minds. They asked for a handbook planned and 
written without bias by a man of science, so that the 
rise and fall of Greek sculpture could be studied in 
their main aspects and sequences; and they wished 
it to be free from those worrying disputes over 
‘* theories’? with which antiquaries amused their 
leisured militancy. Such a handbook, being reason- 
able in its plan, could be kept in touch periodically 
with the accumulations of new research; and thus a 
student could live with it all his life, instead of 
choosing once in a decade or so a new guide. 

Here was a handbook worth writing, and Professor 
Ernest Arthur Gardner achieved success. Not only 
has his work been reprinted several times® it has 
passed through changes which have kept it more or 
less current with fresh knowledge; and now in this 
new edition it has matured into as good a guide as 
any student will need for a considerable time. 

Professor E. A. Gardner says with truth that to-day 
is opportune for a new edition. Since 1895 many rich 
discoveries have been made, partly in systematic ex- 
cavations like those of Crete, and Delphi, and Perga- 
mon, partly in such lucky accidents as the finding of a 
wreck full of Greek statues off Cerigotto. If a 
delighted reader has any fault at all to find with this 
excellent book it is a fault of literary expression, 
which in a good many places might be—and, no doubt, 
will be—improved. Here is an example of an awk- 
ward sentence : ‘‘ There have also been many illuminat- 
ing studies of sculptures previously known, sometimes, 
as in the case of Aegina, supplemented by new evi- 
dence ’’. Into this sentence the spirit of Greek sculp- 
ture has not found its way. Again, “‘ there is all the 
more reason for us to study and appreciate the sculp- 
ture which expresses for all time the Greek ideals of 
beauty, of proportion, and of sanity’’. Yes; but pro- 
portion and sanity are essential ingredients of Grecian 
beauty. Prof. E. A. Gardner intended to speak not of 
three ideals, but of one ideal—Grecian beauty in art, 
with its proportion and its sanity. Not that propor- 
tion is a very apt word : it is neutral and lifeless. Dis- 
tinction and rhythmic grace, wonderfully alémbicated, 
are the twin supreme qualities of Greek sculpture, and 
they delete from Professor Gardner’s criticism the 
word ‘‘ sanity ’’, which is to the Grecian spirit what 
brain is to intelligence. To be infinitely refined, yet 
charmed with life and promiseful of strong genera- 
tions yet to be, was the ideal of beauty that the 
noblest Greek masters made real and eternal. There 
is no need to speak of its constituent qualities: the 
progress of their union into a culminating beauty is 
the changeful poem to be understood: and its best 
devotees—great sculptors and connoisseurs and painters 
—will enjoy it silently, as Homer enjoys the loveliness 
of Helen, which he leaves undescribed. As a rule 
talkative criticism is a mark of decadence, whereas 
silent appreciation often gathers impetus for a new 
advance. 

Professor Gardner says: ‘‘ It is a relief to turn to 
them [the Grecian qualities of art], alike as a standard 
and as an inspiration, amidst the bewildering distrac- 
tions of modern art and of modern life’’. On these 
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ideas—they are hackneyed—three or four things must 
be said in all frankness. No strong mind ought to be 
bewildered by modern art and by modern life. It has 
no right to suppose that our own times have been 
more distracting to us than the Persian Wars were to 
the Greeks; and it was precisely these wars and the 
noble spirit evoked by them from the Greek character 
that lifted sculpture into the age of Phidias. ‘‘In 
many Greek towns the ruin made by the Persian in- 
vader was complete, and the inhabitants on their 
return found all their temples destroyed and the sculp- 
ture, vases, and other dedications thrown down and 
broken. This was the case most notably in Athens; 
and the result was an impulse to new activity, in which 
statesman, architect, painter, sculptor, joined to 
replace by more splendid monuments those of which 
the scattered and buried fragments have taught us so 
much about the art of the preceding period ”’ (p. 241). 
In other words, a time of immense crisis found in the 
Greeks a tempered genius virile enough to conquer 
and prolific enough to create. Instead of talking 
about the bewildering distractions of to-day’s life and 
art, we should be proud that we, like the Greeks of the 
fifth century B.c., have a chance to retest our moral 
worth as a nation both in war and in creative work. 
A new birth of sculpture ought to follow the present 
cataclysm, because a great many commemorative 
statues and monuments will be dedicated to those who 
have fallen in battle, and the spirit of their technical 
inspiration should equal the spirit of ennobled self- 
sacrifice which our fighting men have revealed with 
modesty and humour. 

And fhis leads on to another point of equal impor- 
tance. When Professor Gardner speaks of Greek 
sculpture ‘‘ as a standard and as an inspiration, amidst 
the bewildering distractions of modern art and of 
modern life ’’, he does not mean that this standard and 
this inspiration are to help us to vie with the Greeks 
in their own inimitable provinces of beauty. The 
results of an esthetic evolution can never be repeated, 
because they belong to a perished type of society and 
its development. Modern sculptors made no progress 
at all when they turned from Nature and from the 
human drama and tried to revive the Grecian ideal. 
As well try to grow flowers and fruits by placing seeds 
in the exhausted bell-jar of an air-pump, as if soil and 
air and sun were too vulgar and coarse to be of service 
to such dainty and beautiful things. Constantin 
Meunier loved the Grecian ideal, but he found his 
inspiration and his sculpture among the tragic aspects 
of industrial labour in Flemish collieries and iron- 
works. Barye, Rodin, Méstrovic, and other liberators, 
loved the past, but toiled in and with the present, trying 
to give the age and body of their time, its form and 
pressure. From the Grecian ideal a certain aroma 
passes always into the finest modern art, but the art 
itself, in blood and bone and life, comes from the spirit 
of to-day. Creation is always a contemporary of its 
own time—? contemporary and a devotee. To be 
archaic is to be decadent, a rebel afraid of current 
life and blind to its potential art. 

Professor Gardner is well aware of these facts, and 
those who are penetrated with the truth of his chapters 
will not be disturbed by an occasional sentence which 
seems to run counter to the wisdom of his frank teach- 
ing. We have read nothing better than his liberal- 
minded Introduction, and his five chapters, looked at 
in relation to their purpose, could not well be improved, 
except in a few literary revisions. A young student 
would do well to study the illustrations before adven- 
turing into the text, so as ‘“‘to fill his eye’’ with 
zesthetic evidence from existing work. There are in 
all 153 illustrations, and they mark a sequence of 
change in the growth and decline of a wondrous varied 
art. After gathering all that he can gain from the 
illustrations, a student will be ready for his slow and 
fascinating journey through a most excellent book. 
In Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoén’”’ he will find a great many 
things that will give alertness to his critical faculties ; 
and certainly he ought to study, side by side with the 
opening chapter On early influences, a good illustrated 


book on the very earliest sculpture which has been 
delivered down to our time in Europe. 

We refer, of course, to the solid carvings which 
belong to the later Pleistoceme or Reindeer epoch, 
which was tens of thousands of years earlier than the 
ancient Egyptians. Young students ought to study 
with care M. Salomon Reinach’s ‘‘ Répertoire de 1’Art 
Quaternaire ’’ (Leroux, Paris, 1913). Again and again 
in Pleistocene work we meet with a true herald of 
Greek art. For example, there is a solid all-round 
carving in the reindeer’s antler from the cave of Mas 
d’Azil, at Ariége, in France. It represents a horse’s 
head and mane, and in two inches of length it achieves 
a surprising dignity and scale. Sir Ray Lankester 
says of it: ‘‘ It is supposed to be one of the oldest and 
yet it is the most artistic yet discovered, worthy to be 
compared with the horses of the Parthenon’’. How 
very natural is sculpture when a man of genius goes 
to life for his models—goes to life in a mood of digni- 
fied modesty! The huge group of two lions over the 
gate at Mycenae—the earliest work of sculpture now 
extant on Greek soil—belongs to an esthetic mood 
inferior to that in this Pleistocene horse’s head from 
Mas d’Azil. And yet it is a late work in the history 
of man—not older, perhaps, than the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C. 


FIGHTING FRANCE. 


“ War Pictures.’ By Ian Malcolm. Smith, Elder. 6s. 
(Published this week.] 
N° one can penetrate to-day into the region of safe- 
conducts and passes, the region vaguely 
described in Mr. Malcolm’s sub-title as ‘‘ Behind the 
Lines ’’, without, sooner or later, if his business be not 
really urgent and direct, becoming most desolately 
aware of the essential falsehood of his position. He 
will inevitably feel more and more, as the time goes on, 
that he has no real right to intrude. That man is not 
to be envied who, having successfully reached a theatre 
of recent war, realises, as he stands beside the cross 
or tricolour which marks the grave of a fallen soldier, 
that he is there essentially as a tripper—as one who 
has come out merely to see, and, possibly, worse yet, 
to write about the thing he sees. 

It is this feeling, so vivid in all but the most hard 
and callous of tourists, which accounts for the fact 
that the battlefields of the Marne, derelict since last 
September, have, after the first vulgar rush of the 
indelicate rich from Paris, been left sacred to their 
dead. There is virtually nothing to protect them be- 
yond the right instinct of the French. It is true that 
they lie in a military zone, which can be entered only 
after tedious visits to the Invalides and the local Com- 
missaire of Police in Paris; but nothing could be 
simpler for a determined sightseer than to penetrate 
and to see; to gape where von Kluck amused himself 
with billiards ; where a member of his staff has scrawled 
a cumbrous jest upon the wall; or where farms, 
churches, houses, bridges and schools have been 
tumbled down. There is nothing to protect these 
places from the tourist beyond the respect and reverence 
of the French for their wounded country, and the entire 
absence in France to-day of any low, spectatorial 
interest in the war as a superior kind of show. 

This brings us to the pleasant and refreshing side 
of this book of Mr. Malcolm. It ds utterly devoid of 
the idleness of a sightseer. These “‘ pictures ’’ of his 
are glimpses of French and English life behind the 
lines, caught by an industrious worker. We know 
instinctively from the simple and true feeling of these 
pages that Mr. Malcolm would never have gone to the 
‘* Front ’’, or even near it, unless he had had work to 
do. Nor would he, in the course of his work, have 
written these notes of what he saw had it not been his 
desire, a very right desire, having caught at the flash- 
point the metal of new France, to share with his 
‘English friends his wonder and elation. This is the 
book of a worker; and we are not surprised when we 
come at last to Mr. Malcolm’s definite corroboration 
of our impression that he never would have consented 
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to be a tourist. He tells us, apropos of a visit to 
Reims he might lawfully have made, but did not make, 
that he had determined from the start to go ‘‘ nowhere 
but on business bent ’’. He had heard too many hard 
opinions, and agreed with them too well, concerning 
those who used their permis de cireuler simply in order 
to have something to talk or write about. 

Mr. Malcolm’s notes are the better for being dis- 
cursive and informal. The whole book is most attrac- 
tively free of any attempt to improve or embellish the 
thing heard or seen. The author writes as he would 
talk to us; a thing more difficult to do than most people 
imagine. It is curious how often the best talkers are 
the worst writers; how all that is vivid in their speech 
goes out as soon as they begin to think of pens and 
punctuation. Mr. Malcolm’s success in the difficult 
business of writing as though he were talking is due to 
his being too full of the things he is telling us about 
to have time or inclination for the airs and ornaments 
which kill even the beginnings of a live style in most 
books of this class and character. There are a hundred 
ways of achieving a style that is not wholly inert. 
One of them is to have a great deal to say, and very 
little time in which to say it. This way, at any rate, 
avoids all the traps which wait for those curious writers 
who think of ‘“‘ style’? as something applied to a book 
after it has been written. 

The more solid part of Mr. Malcolm’s book is given 
to a description of the Red Cross work in which he is 
himself engaged. There have been many Red Cross 
records of life ‘‘ Behind the Lines ”’, from the scientific 
reports of the doctors to highly literary accounts by 
sensitive and imaginative ladies and gentlemen more 
closely engaged in making phrases than in making 
beds or bandages. Mr. Malcolm’s account deals 
clearly and simply with the scope and organisation of 
the work of the British Red Cross Society. 

Another main theme of the book—a theme which 
comes and goes—is the contrast so deeply driven into 
the minds of all who move ‘“ Behind the Lines” 
between the French and English soldiers. Mr. Mal- 
colm concludes that the two nations have agreed to 
‘respect and love one another in spite of, or 
rather because of, their inability to understand 
one another. The French soldier will never understand 
why the British soldier charges upon the enemy shout- 
ing ‘‘ Front seats sixpence’’, and the English soldier 
will continue to smile at General Joffre’s eloquently 
heroic Orders of the Day. Nevertheless they are 
better comrades than allies have ever yet been in 
history. Their friendship and their difference are both 
equally illustrated by the story of some English officers 
who sent over to England for some hounds to pass their 
leisure in hunting behind the lines. Nothing much 
was said by the French, but it was soon clear that they 
were wnaccountably hurt and puzzled. The hounds 
were quietly restored to the home country. 

The new spirit of France has been celebrated by 
more accomplished pens than that of Mr. Malcolm. 
M. Barrés, for example, in ‘‘L’Union Sacrée”’, has 
written pages of a deeper feeling and truer eloquence 
than any he has yet published. But the charm of the 
expression of this spirit in Mr. Malcolm’s book is the 
forthright way in which it flows from things seen and 
said. Thus it finds a mournful depth of utterance 
which could mot be surpassed in formal literature in the 
words of a poox woman bereft of her husband: 
‘* France was his mother ; I was only his wife’’. And 
it finds a practical, natural expression in the boys and 
women of the Marne sowing and reaping to-day where 
the battle was raging just over a year ago—sowing 
and reaping right up to the edge of the graves of the 
fallen, and above the site of trenches and shell pits 
filled in and used to-day to feed the stricken country. 
You will look in vain to-day for any traces of war in 
these lately contested fields of battle. The resolution 
of France to endure has effaced the scene of her 
greatest victory. Only the crosses remain, erected to 
the dead who won back for the people of France the 
land which to-day is cultivated to the perilous edge of 
the fighting line. 


AN IRISH PILGRIMAGE. 


“ The Famous Cities of Ireland.” By Stephen wynn. 
Dublin: Maunsel. 5s. net. 


ESPITE the sociable habits of the Irish people, 
city life in Ireland is more or less a thing 
strange and foreign. To make pilgrimage with Mr. 
Gwynn from Cork to Derry, or from Dublin to Galway, 
is to realise the truth of this statement. His story of 
the towns, or, at least, of their beginnings, is a record 
of the doings of Norsemen, Danes, Normans, and the 
later settlers from England and Scotland. Walls 
marked the strongholds of the invaders, just as the 
hills marked those of the native Gael. Reading this 
book, one may well come to think less of the conflict 
of races than of a struggle between man and Nature. 
The one side says: ‘‘1 build, I work, 1 conquer”’, 
whilst the other flings out its immoftal challenge: “‘ I 
am’’’, and sometimes secretly whispers: ‘‘ charm ”’. 
Nature, of course, raises up men on her side, but they 
have only the weapons she forges for them, and they 
fight rather for her than for any benefits that may in 
a material sense accrue to them from victory. When 
Mr. Gwynn mentions a hill it is more than likely that 
in the next line he will write the name of an O’F ldherty, 
an O’Donnell, or an O’Byrne; but with castle, gate, 
or wall he will couple the names of those who have 
come from beyond the sea. Quite impossible, indeed, 
to think of Waterford, Galway, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
and Cork, to speak only of those cities which to-day 
seem completely Irish, without recalling Powers, Geral- 
dines, Burkes, Butlers, and Redmonds. The old 
stones of these towns are eloquent witness of the con- 
quest that the Normans began ; that they did not make 
it complete the author counts as one of the greatest 
tragedies of history. 

Whatever one’s opinions on matters of more recent 
date, there is little possibility of difference here with 
Mr. Gwynn. It is appalling to imagine for a moment 
what the centuries would have worked with England 
had the country been left to the Saxons, a people who 


_ had degenerated before they had made more than their 


first, faltering steps towards civilisation. Nor would 
things have been much better had the Conquest been 
only partial, had the imvaders only maintained their 
authority in towns of the coast or at points of strategi- 
cal importance. The thought produces a vision of 
bitter strife, wasted energy, and the gap between the 
races growing wider, perhaps, as the one in touch 
with all the forces of exterior civilisation advanced, 
and the other, it may be, withdrawing farther and 
farther into the darkness of their own souls, fearful, 
suspicious, becoming as the beasts, only now and then 
making some devastating spring from their lairs. The 
Gaels of the twelfth century were without skill in war, 
and for more than a century had been degenerating ; 
yet there must have been something very.strong in 


' that ancient Irish genius of which knowledge comes 


to us in the lives of the saints and in legends. Its 
strength is proved by the fact that the native race 
neither disappeared nor became utterly barbarous. On 
the contrary, Mr. Gwynn can show that, retarded as 
it was by the calamity of a partial conquest, it won 
back all that was not held from it by the sword or by 
unremitting watch and labour. The walls crumbled 


and the hills stood. Powers, Geraldines, Burkes, 


Butlers, and Redmonds, all who stayed in Ireland of 
the Norman host, became Irish. All over the southern 
country the Gaels won more than they had lost. 
When Mr. Gwynn goes to Belfast and Derry there 
is a different story to tell; yet one or two of its features 
are the same. Everyone who knows the northern 
counties knows the problem of the Irishry in the hills, 
but below and in the towns is a race which has not 
yielded its individuality to the elsewhere powerful 
genius of the land. The questions entailed, since they 
are matters of present politics, need not be treated 
here, for all may read this book and find delight in it, 
whatever they may think of the rivalries of Catholic 
and Protestant, Nationalist and Orangeman. Mr. 
Gwynn’s study of the towns is a fascinating study, 
and from a literary and historical point of view it is 
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very pleasant to let him be our guide, whether he takes 
us to Limerick of the broken treaty, or to Derry the 
maiden city, or yet to Dublin with its memories 
enshrined in the houses of Henrietta Street, North 
Great George’s Street, and Merrion Street. Better 
still, perhaps, to go with him to Wexford or Kilkenny, 
towns which still have a certain mien of prosperity to 
suggest, in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s words, that ‘'a 
plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer ’’. The 
reverse side of the picture is seen at Queenstown, 
which, standing by Cork, the merriest of all the Irish 
cities, is yet the saddest spot in all the island. What- 
ever prosperity may have come of late to Ireland, or 
may yet be to come, that place can never lose its 
memory of woe. 


A STORY OF DISTINCTION. 


“Carfrae’s Comedy.’’ By Gladys Parrish. Heinemann. 
6s. 
HERE is a very rare quality about Blanche 
Benwell, the heroine of Miss Parrish’s novel. 
When we first hear of her, the prospective leading 
lady in Carfrae’s comedy, and a divorced woman, we 
are as surprised as Julian Eames to learn that she lives 
in a convent. But when we make her acquaintance in 
Crookby’s bookshop, and see her again in Portman 
Square, so exquisite is she in her beauty and tender- 
ness, so childlike in her direct simplicity, her trustful- 
ness, and entire unconsciousness of self, that we then 
feel the other part of her life must be the incongruous 
element. This, however, is not so; owing to her com- 
plete naturalness, the ‘‘ gift of being able to remain 
herself ’’ under any circumstances, she is in a sense 
entirely independent of her surroundings. She is living 
peacefully ‘as a boarder at the convent. Although 
legally divorced, she never questions the indissolu- 
bility of her marriage tie; she considers her vow at the 
altar absolutely binding. Her religion is her strength, 
and her faith in it is unlimited. She has several 
friends who come and see her, chiefly in connection 
with the play. Carfrae comes, and Armathwaite and 
Cintra, and eventually also Julian. Gradually, to her- 
self imperceptibly—it is admirably done without a 
single forced note—that unrest is born and grows 
within her which must inevitably lead to the hardest 
of all conflicts that life could hold for her. One wonders 
how she will go through the test without either shaking 
one’s belief in the ardour of her faith or proving her- 
self too absorbed in the spiritual life to be capable of 
deep human emotion. 

But when it comes to the point, never is she more 
convincing than at the time when she is compelled to 
realise her love for Julian; never is she more true to 
her faith, ‘and yet there is not a moment during the 
crisis in which she does not reveal the depth and 
reality of her feeling for him. 

What the renunciation is costing her is brought 
home to Julian in the midst of his own disappointment 
and passion when he sees in her face a ‘‘ spectacle of 
suffering, that he knows then to be infinitely greater 
than his’’. His own trouble gives place to a feeling of 
reverence such as he had never known before. 

All this is conceived and carried out with much 
beauty and sincerity. As she had loved, so now does 
she suffer. She cannot analyse her grief: she be- 
comes the living expression of it. 

She clings to her faith, and it helps her; but it does 
not still the pain, and it is touching how she con- 
stantly, quite unconsciously, lays bare her ‘‘ wounded 
spirit ’’. 

One of the most impressive scenes in the book is the 
one in which Carfrae is inspired by her exaltation to 
rewrite the last acts of the play. Perhaps even more 
impressive is a passage at the end, when he is torn 
between affection for her and ambition for his comedy, 
finally realising that he has been sacrificing her to the 
play. His struggle and remorse ring very true, and 
this whole scene, culminating in Blanche’s declaration 


that she will, by means of the play, proclaim her faith 
in Julian to all the world, is dramatic and convincing. 

There is something very arresting about Carfrae, 
He has a quiet force that inspires confidence. He 
presents a curious contrast to Julian. The latter 
with his charm and wit and instability is skilfully 
drawn, and it is interesting to mark the process by 
which he is brought to face his fundamental weak- 
ness: the inability to confront any form of reality. 
The passage in which this ‘‘ piercing through of all 
self-deception ’’ takes place is finely written. Cecil is 
quite a diverting specimen of the type of ‘‘ would-be ”’ 
artistic young man, who is ‘‘in’’ everything and 
never of it. His treachery to Julian is somewhat 
surprising. 

Charles Lovett, with his original whimsical turn of 
mind, is attractive, and one hopes that he and Cintra 
come together again eventually. 

Although minor characters, Father Dudley and old 
Crookby have a great deal of personality, and one 
retains a very clear impression of them. The whole 
book is full of thought and well written. There are 
many passages in it of singular beauty. 

At times the style is somewhat too elaborate. Some 
of the comparisons might be simpler, but the author 
has eminently the gift of creating atmosphere—hence 
the vivid impression one retains of the sinister house 
in Breslau, with its mysterious, oppressive gloom and 
its silent occupants, and also of the night when 
Blanche has fever fantasies at the convent. But wher- 
ever the author takes us, be it Crookby’s bookshop, the 
convent parlours and passages, the little house over- 
looking the downs, we are made to feel the “‘ spirit 
of place ’’’ so strongly that it is as if we had actually 
been in all those places ourselves. An outstanding 
feature of the book is this: all that occurs in it seems 
to come about inevitably, the development is from 
within, character decides the issue: external circum- 
stances, such as the death of Blanche’s husband, are 
not allowed to affect the solution of difficult problems 
and situations. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The “Nineteenth Century’? covers most of the questions 
which at present are occupying the public mind, the only con- 
spicuous exception being the question of Balkan diplomacy. 
Sir Francis Piggott threads the mazes of the law as to nationality, 
Mr. H. J. Jennings writes of the Budget. Professor Morgan 
in his “ Leaves from a Field Note Book” wanders behind the 
lines, visiting Meaux and its famous Bishop. There are two 
articles on National Service. There is an article by Mr. Robert 
Machray on the long struggle of Russia and the late political 
changes in the Russian direction of the war. The extremely 
delicate question of the Pope’s spiritual neutrality is dealt with 
in two articles. Professor Dicey writes of Wordsworth and 
Mr. Arundel del Ré of D’Annunzio. Of D’Annunzio, returned 
from exile to scatter rhapsodies from his aeroplane over Italy 
unredeemed, it may indeed be said: “ Poets are the trumpets 
which sing to battle”. The question of education is dealt with 
very ably by two writers as highly qualified as any who could 


be found. Bishop Frodsham deals with economy, true and — 


false, in education, and Mr. Edmond G. A. Holmes contrasts the 
German and English ideals of education and life. Mr. Holmes 
abhors the products of German education; but admits that the 
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German system succeeds in doing what it sets out todo. He 
asks whether English education could not be as surely aimed at 
a different and an English ideal. At present there is no aim at 
all in English education—no moral or really significant aim. 

Perhaps the first article to be read in the “ Fortnightly Review ”’ 
is the one by Mr. James Milne on “ The Soldier in His Letters ”’. 
Though idealised with a layman’s fancy, it is a chatty, charming 
study, very humorous and very sympathetic. It precedes an 
article, by Mr. P. W. Wilson, who, prematurely and not very 
wisely, writes to-day on “The War and Social Revolution ”. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd has much to say that is valuable on the 
building of the Navy before and after the War; Mr. A. W. G. 
Randall studies “the German God”; and Mr. A. E. P. B. 
Weigall gets to close quarters with German logic and its results. 
“Italy in the Clutches of Germany ” is a very useful paper by 
Mr. Ezio Gray, and Mr. J. D. Whelpley writes well about “A 
German Fog in Washington”. There are two good literary 
criticisms, Mr. Augustus Ralli reviewing George Borrow, and 
Mr. Richard Curle doing careful justice to Mr. Joseph Conrad 
and his new novel. ‘Our Colonies and the War” is another 
excellent paper, and Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw is thorough in his 
comments on the war in its scientific ari engineering aspects. 
Nothing could be finer than the manty grief in Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s poem, “ Before Marching, and After ”’. 

“‘Blackwood’s Magazine’? has as usual some vivid docu- 
ments of the war. Junior Sub still writes of life in the trenches, 
ending upon a rather striking apparition of the Prince of Wales 
in the advanced trenches. But the document of supremest 
interest is the account, “‘ by one who took part in it”’, of the 
destruction by picket-boat of submarine E15, ashore in the 
Dardanelles. This is one of the most celebrated forlorn hopes 

. of the war ;~and “ Blackwood ” is more than ever fortunate in 
being able to print this first-hand account. Another article of 
supreme interest is Mr. T. F. Farman’s forecast of the part to 
be played hereafter by the aeroplane in warfare. He takes a 
most sanguine view of the importance of the aeroplane. Future 
wars, he thinks, will be virtually decided by preponderance in 
the fourth arm. The Editor’s “ Musings ” are as usual definite, 
and clear and critical. 

In the “ National Review”? Mr. Ian D. Colvin has a good historical 
story on the Germans in England ; our New Armies are studied 
from within by a clever observer who does not print his name ; 
and the episodes of the month are written in salt and pepper. 
Quotations and events are put side by side in glaring antitheses. 
Politicians are allowed to condemn themselves, and Mr. Maxse 
writes down the verdicts of events, adding a few comments full 
of vigour. His epitome of the most recent Belgian Grey Book 
is a high light thrown on the great crisis ; and his review of the 
Metternich Despatches reminds the world that in this war each 
succeeding day is a tragic result of many bungled years. To 
regard it as patriotic to condone the past is ridiculous, seeing 
that every day condemns the errors of British politics during the 
last ten years. 
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LONDON-AMERICAN MARITIME TRADING. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the London- 
American Maritime Trading Co., Ltd., was held yesterday, at the 
Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street. The Earl of Wemyss (the 
chairman of the company) presiding, said: Gentlemen, I 
will ask you to take the accounts and the directors’ report as read. 
(Agreed.) It is my pleasant duty to move the following resolu- 
tion : ‘‘ That the directors’ report and the accounts, as submitted, 
be, and are hereby, adopted and confirmed.” It has naturally 
been a time of great anxiety to the directors of all companies, and 
I may say that it has been a year of particular anxiety to those who 
have the responsibility of sending men on ships on the seas, 
because, while the conduct of the Germans on land has been brutal, 
barbarous, and ruthless, on sea, in a vain and desperate endeavour 
to break the English sea power, they have broken the laws of 


‘ mations, they have outraged the canons of civilisation, and horri- 


fied humanity by, in an unprecedented manner, attacking unarmed 
passenger ships and sinking them without notice, crowded as they 
might have been with women and children. I am sorry to say that 
two of our ships during the past year have fallen victims to the 
enemy. The ‘‘ Rio Iguassu ”’ was legitimately sunk by the German 
cruiser ‘‘ Karlsruhe,’’ and the ‘‘ Rio Parana ’”’ was afterwards sunk 
by a torpedo in the Channel. I am glad to say that in both cases 
there was no loss of life. Of course, the loss was covered by in- 
surance, but much valuable earning time was wasted during the 
period these two ships were being replaced. I do not know that I 
need remind the shareholders present to-day that there are peculiar 
circumstances about our company. We all know that shipping 
freights vary very much, and that there are great ups and downs 
in the prosperity of shipping companies. Our company, as 
regards six of its nine vessels, is under a time charter with the 
Rio de Janeiro Light and Power Co. Under this charter they are 
sure, no matter how low freights may be, of having continual and 
remunerative employment, whatever the price of freight may be, 
but the system has its disadvantages. We canmot have it both 
ways, and while freights are high we cannot reap the full ad- 
vantage of those high freights. 

I think those of you who, having the balance-sheet, are in the 
privileged position of being able to look at the end of the book, 
know that the ending is satisfactory, and that the estimates in the 
prospectus, which many people at the time thought were ultra- 
conservative, have been more than justified by the results we have 
obtained. If you refer to the balance-sheet, gentlemen, you will 
find that the trading results show a profit of £130,588 os. 7d. The 
directors propose to deal with this sum in the following way : 
44,123 14s. 5d. goes for various expenses and £21,670 goes towards 
paying the interest on and the redemption of debentures. On this 
latter item I should like to say one word. Many compamies of this 
nature are handicapped and their earning possibilities choked by. 
the weight of responsibility of debentures round their necks. 
We have raised £200,000 of 54 per cent. debentures, towards the 
liquidation of which we agreed in the prospectus to pay £29,000 
annually. As these bonds are drawn or purchased the interest 
payable, of course, diminishes and the money for redemption 
increases, and at this rate in eight and a half years the preference 
and ordinary shareholderys will enter into the unencumbered 
enjoyment of their property, and the debentures will be entirely 
paid off. That, I think, is a very satisfactory point, and obviates 
as long as it prevails—although the directors will keep an eye on it 
—the necessity of putting aside any large sum for depreciation 
at the moment. We propose to have a reserve for contingencies 
of £25,000. Underwriting and other formation expenses are 
written off by £5,500, and £20,000 is put to a general reserve, 
making reserves of £45,000 altogether, leaving a balance of 
£54,267 3s. rod. The directors propose, with your approval, to 
deal with that amount in this way—the payment of the fixed 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the cumulative shares will absorb 
£6,721 4s. 4d., leaving £47,545 10s. 6d. available for further 
distribution. We propose, with your approval, to carry forward 
42,545 19s. 6d., leaving a balance of £45,000—exactly the same 
amount as we are putting to reserve—which we propose to divide 
in the following way: A supplementary dividend at the rate of 
44 per cent.—under the prospectus the preference shares are 
entitled to a first call on 1o per cent. of the divisible profits of 
the company—which will absorb £4,500, and a dividend of 27 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, which will amount to £40,500. I 
think you will agree with me that this is a fair arrangement, 
and it is also a satisfactory one. 

Our commencement has been prosperous. Our outloox in the 
future is promising. I think that the outlook for shipping gener- 
ally must be prosperous. Tonnage has decreased, is decreasing, 
and during the war must go on decreasing; and even if the war 
ends quicker than any of us can hope at the present moment there 
will be an aftermath left which will take a lot of clearing away, 
and there will be a great deal for shipping to do. Before the 
resolution is put, would any shareholder like to ask any questions ? 

There being no response, the resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty, without any 
further speech, to move the following resolution: ‘‘ That the 
payment of the fixed dividend on the cumulative and partici- 
pating shares at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the period 
to 31 «rch rors be, and is hereby, approved, and that a supple- 
mentary dividend on the said preference shares of 44 per cent. be, 
and is hereby, declared out of the profits for the period to 31 July 
1915; also that a dividend of 27 per cent. be, and is hereby, 
declared on the ordinary shares of the company out of the profits 
for the period to 31 July 1915.” 

Mr. Frederick Last seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


BLACKIE’S LIST. 


HOW WARS WERE WON: A Short 
Study of Napoleon’s Times. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A.; Sometime 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Master of the he Modern Side 
in Harrow School. With many Maps and Diagrams, some in 
Colour. Demy 8vo. Price Ss. net. 


INDIAN FAIRY STORIES. 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “Indian Myth and 
Legend,” ‘‘ Egyptian Myth and Legend," &c. With Illustrations 
by Maxwell Armfield. Crown 8vo. Price 3e. Gd. net. 


THE MAINSTREAM OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A., Senior History 
Master, Rutherford Coilege, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Crown 8vo. 
With Maps. Price ts. 6d. 


In this book a simple account is given ‘of the rise of the German 
Empire, the origin and development of the Eastern Question, and the 
various factors which culminated in the great world war. 


HEROES AND HEROIC DEEDS OF 
THE GREAT WAR. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of “Indian Fairy 


Stories,” *‘ Finn and his Warrior Band,"' &c. With 12 full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth. Price 1. net. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON. 


By &. LEVETT. With 10 Maps. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. Gd. net. 


*,.* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post free, 

a copy of their Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, 

giving full particulars of their Publications in General Literature and 
Books suitable for Presentation. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


FROM MR. HEINEMANN’S 
:: AUTUMN LIST, 1915 :: 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
BY H. G. WELLS. 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S New Story. 


THE EXTRA DAY. 6s. 


The Standard: ‘Mr. Blackwood has never written a 
more delightful tale of childhood than this, never one in which 
he has shown as completely his power of entering into the 
fancies and imaginations of children."’ 


Fifteenth Thousand, 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By F. S. OLIVER, 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


REPEAL OF THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE leaders of the Church having patriotically submitted to forego, 
in the interests of national unity, the measure of relief which the 

late Liberal Government themselves proposed as just, the last day of the 

war will see the Church in Wales deprived of its ancient endowments. 


Churchmen of every political party are invited to continue their 
support of the Central Church Defence Committee so that, when 
national conditions permit, it may launch an effective campaign for the 
repeal of the Welsh Church Act. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 


Secretary. 


Gift Books. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. 


Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Sq. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Also @ large paper edition, limited to 500 copies for the British 
Empire, numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 4to, plates 
mounted. Bound in vellum, Price £2 2s. net. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. ByCharles 


Rebert Dumas, translatei from the French by Pia Hewlett, and illustrated 
in colour by Maurice Lalau. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. War Cartoons in 


Black and White. By Edmund J. Sullivan. Medium 4to. 5s. net. 


A WOMAN IN THE SAHARA, By Helen C 


Gordon. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A delicately written study of Mostiem life. 


Books about the World War. 
THE SOUL OF THE WAR. By Philip Gibbs. 


4th large impression now ready. 7s. 6d. net. 
GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Published ee the auspices cf the French Government. Translated 


by J. O. P. Bland. With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 
AMONG THE RUINS. By Gomez Carrillo. Crown 8vo. 
3s, 6d. net. 


BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER 1914. By Anton 


Nystrom. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 6s. net. 


FROM THE AISNE TO LA BASSEE. By “A Platoon 


Commander.'’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


EUROPE AND RUSSIA. By Dr. C. Sarolea. Crown 8vo. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS, ESPECIALLY THOSE ON THE WAR, ENGRAVINGS anp 
AUTOGRAPHS on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


Srxtx Epition. THE BOOK OF VIGOROUS LIFE. 2s. net. 


ARS VIVEN DI 


“So sane and insptriting.""—Pall Mall 
** Exceedingly useful work.'’—Liverpool Cow 
** Containing practical advice on development of mind and body."’ 
Of all Booksellers, or 28.44.from ~The Times. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, B.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visiters will find First Glass Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated clese to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


3s. 6d. net. 
New 6s. Fiction. 

OF W. S. Maugham 
FREB John Galsworthy 
USLIN George Moore 
OFF SANDY HOOK Richard Dehan 
THE LITTLE ILIAD Maurice Hewlett 

THB LATER a, Louis Coup 
CARFRAB’S COME Gladys Parrish 
THB IMMORTAL aYMNASTS Marie Cher 
OLD DBELASOLE Eden Phillpotts 
BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK F, Tennyson Jesse 
THB BOTTLE-FILLERS Edward Nobie 
YOUTH Percy Ross 
MRS. CROFTON Marguerite Bryant 
| WINGED VICTORY Serah Grand 
ORY Frederick Niven 
THe SNSULTED AND INJURED (3s. 6d. net) Dostoevsky 


Co:nplete Iilustrated Autumn List on Application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.Cc. 


ExxcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Works oF Art, FAMILY JEwsLs, OLD Sitver, FURNITURE, 
Pictures, Prints, Cutna, Corns, Booxs, 
Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, Guns, Traps 
STOCKS AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Mussns. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBY'S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily te receive geods intended fer public sale. 


Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 


held as required. 
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Appeal the Nation 


If you cannot join the Army— 
join the ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE. 


A Million Members Wanted— 


Enrol at once!!! 


THE FOLLOWING STRIKING APPEAL HAS BEEN 


ISSUED BY THE ANTI- 


GERMAN LEAGUE FOR PUBLICATION THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Never before in England’s history has the Nation been faced 
with problems-so grave and complex. We stand, or rather shall 
shortly stand, at the parting of the ways. On the one hand lies 
a road to prosperity and Empire—a road we are opening at a 
sacrifice in blood and treasure the like of which the world has 
never seen—on the other, the resumption of a policy of drift and 
apathy which would again permit the Teutonic leprosy to 
threaten our very existence. 


Thirty years agb we were miles ahead of all our competitors in 
manufacturing, in trade, in finance, and in labour, but what 
have we done to maintain that premier position among the great 
Nations? We have, alas, permitted Foreigners, particularly 
Germans, to dump their goods at the very gates of our great 
works, whilst our own men have starved or emigrated. We have, 
to our lasting disgrace, readily purchased German products to 
the detriment of our own industries. We have driven our capi- 
tal and labour abroad in enormous volumes, and have left our 
Ships to compete, unaided, against the subsidised vessels of other 
countries. We have seen the German merchant service grow 
within thirty years from less than 500,000 to more than 5,000,000 
tons, and, relying on German manifestations of peaceful intent, 
we actually began, a few years ago, to cut down our Naval 
expenditure; in fact, so reduced our Shipbuilding programme, 
that in 1908 we launched only 49,000 tons of new Battleships 
against Germany’s 87,000 tons ! 


Made in Germany ”—The Mark 
of the Beast. 


As Tariff Reform has been made a party instead of a National 
question, and as the policy of the Anti-German League is strictly 
non-party, Tariff Reform does not enter into our programme, 
except in so far as German and Austrian goods are concerned, 
but we intend to agitate for a protective and, if necessary, a 
prohibitive tariff on these with all the strength at our command, 
and with every sinew and muscle in our composition. 


Engraved in blood and tears, the war’s grim lessons should 
last as long as our land endures. But will they? Germany is 
already jeering at and trading on our foolish forbearance, and 
it is time that a universal responsive resentment was aroused 
in England. 


We have heard people say that after the war they would no 
longer continue to buy German goods, but we doubt it without 
some concerted action or National movement in that direction, 
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and in forming this League we make an urgent appeal to the 
manhood and womanhood of the Country. , Brave men have died 
in their thousands for the love of Britain. If you patronise the 
miscreants who have perpetrated this crime against civilisation 
you defile their sacred name and memory. 


When offered goods bearing the mark of the beast, we ask you 
to think of the vast army of phantom dead, of the poor breastless 
women, of the outraged girls, of the little children torn to pieces, 
of our brave soldiers with their faces beaten to a pulp as they 
lay wounded, and of the sinking of the ‘‘ Falaba ”’ with over a 
hundred innocent passengers, amid the jeers of the fiends on 
the pirate submarine, and the ‘“‘ Lusitania ’’ with hundreds of 
helpless victims sacrificed to the blood-lust of the Butcher of 
Berlin. 

The time for false sentimentality has gone. It is quite useless 
fighting savages with silk gloves on. Let us get to business and 
destroy—destroy first of all the fabric of their fast-approaching 
commercial supremacy—ostracise them socially as a pestilent and 
cankerous growth—and, lastly, make it impossible for them, with 
all their knavish tricks and subtle devices, to ever enter our 
markets again in unfair competition. 


It need hardly be pointed out that what Germany has done on 
the field of battle (and we think she can now be credited with 
every crime and outrage known to the science of either ancient 
or modern brigandage) she has done, and will attempt again, 
in commercial life. The German system of espionage is by no 
means confined to Militarism. 


Germany has her commercial spies scattered all over the uni- 
verse. In our Factories and Workshops, in our Banks and great 
Financial Institutions, and in every large manufacturing centre 
we find them; more often than not working as “ volontaires ” 
without salary, but in reality highly paid men. Bought by 
German gold, and sent over here to obtain information at any 
cost, they tamper with our employees, steal our ideas, copy our 
Patents and Processes, imitate our Machinery, and forge our 
Trade Marks; in fact, the German standard of commercial 
morality is only equalled by their respect for sacred Treaties, 
International Conventions, and other ‘‘ Scraps of Paper,” every 
one of which they have broken during the present conflict. 


We have no Hymn of Hate, and no Kultur, or, at any rate, a 
Kultur which necessitates the cutting off of women’s breasts, 
but in commerce, as in war, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and our commercial prestige is at stake. There can be 
no possible shadow of a doubt that, after the war, the Germans 
will come to us on their bended knees with such an accumulation 
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of goods and at such a price that, but for a protective tariff, it 
will mean the absolute disorganisation of our markets and the 
wrecking of many of our home industries. Therefore immediate 
and concerted action is absolutely imperative. 


The Alien Menace. 


On the declaration of war a farcical attempt was made at 
internment, but the German waiter (a born eavesdropper, sub- 
sidised by Satan the Second) was soon back again; the German 
hairdresser (always a spy) continued to flourish on the money 
paid him by British patrons. Many Germans enlisted, and were 
caught-in our Army, and for some considerable time Germans 
were actually employed in our Postal and Telegraph Service! 
It must be quite evident that the British Government do not 
understand German methods of war, otherwise they would not 
have tolerated so many thousands of our bitterest enemies living 
in our midst. 

The Germans have committed crimes against all human for- 
giveness. From the ruined homesteads of stricken Belgium— 
from the blood-drenched plains of Northern France, their guilt 
cries aloud to Heaven for vengeance, and there can be no read- 
mission for them to the free commonwealth of Europe. Germans 
must be expelled neck and crop from the position of ascendancy 
they have acquired or appropriated to themselves in our 
administration, finance, commerce, and industry. No half mea- 
sures will suffice. Russia has expelled every German subject, 
and has passed a law making it impossible for them ever to 
return. If our Government will not take the necessary steps, the 
people must force them to yield. 


The New Battle-Cry— Everything 


German Taboo.” 


When it is all over, and we have made the stupendous sacrifice 
we have been called upon and have hesitated not to make, we 
shall have to fight the silly sentimentalist, who would give back 
to Germany that for which we have fought and bled. In other 
words, the danger within our own gates—the danger of drifting 
back to the old order of things. Unfortunately, we are too apt 
to forget and to forgive, and that is what our enemies will rely 
upon. Is it not, therefore, time to raise this new Battle-Cry 
with all our strength, and to teach it to our children lest they 
forget the horrors of the past? 


The Ways and Means. 


To make it a popular movement within the reach of all, the 
purely nominal subscription for Membership has been fixed at 
ls. per annum, the object being universal interest. We are out 
for a Million Members, and we shall get them. 


A Million Members at only ls. would return £50,000 per 
annum—not a large income, certainly, to exploit the aims we 
have in view, but we feel sure that there are many people in 
sympathy with the objects of the League who will subscribe sub- 
stantially far beyond the actual Membership fee, in which case 
our income will be materially augmented and our scope of opera- 
tions considerably enlarged. 


The main object at first, however, is to secure a Million Mem- 
bers who will preach the Anti-German doctrine all over the 
country, conscientiously and sincerely carrying into effect the 
obligations of the Pledge they have given, introducing the while 
other Members, until, snowball-like, it becomes a great National 
Movement, and our finances are placed on a solid foundation to 
fight the common enemy. 


£10,000 urgently needed 


to Organise this Great 
Empire Campaign. 


Will you give 
£5, £10, £50 or £100 
TO-DAY P 


The Anti-German 5 League 


Committee : 


THE RIGHT HON. THE 
EARL OF MExX- 
BOROUGH, D.L., J.P. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE B. 

WOLSELEY, G.C.B., 
THE LADY SUMNER. 
LADY LARCOM. 


Honorary Secretary : 
W.G. CHUDLEIGH, Esq. 


THE COUNTESS 
ELEANOR MURPHY. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF 
DUBLIN. 

THE MAYOR OF PAD- 
DINGTON. 

THE MAYOR OF BER- 
MONDSEY. 

Founder and General Manager : 

E. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. SKIPPER & CO., 8, Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
FREDERICK FITZROY. 
VIOLET, THE LADY 

BEAUMONT. 
SIR BEAUMONT DIXIE, 
BART. 
LADY KATHARINE L. A. 
JONES. 
LADY YOUNGER. 
MAJOR - GENERAL A. 
BRENDON. 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL G. 
MACLEAN, R.N, 
COLONEL DONALD WIL- 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER H. 
CHAMBERLAIN, R.N. 

LIEUT.-COL. B. HAMIL- 
TON-BURKE, J.P. 

COLONEL G. MURRAY 
BOOTHBY. 

LIEUT.-COL. W. TEMPLE. 

COL. MOCHLER-FERRY- 
MAN. 

MAJOR H. E. GOODWYN. 

LIEUT.-COL. F. J. STUART- 
MENTETH. 

COL. RALPH R. E. DRAKE- 
BROCKMAN. 


LIAM MACKINNON. 
LIEUT. - COL. EDWARD 
SAWYER. 


The Objects of the League: 
ma, To enrol a Million Members who will take the Anti-German 
ge. 

(2) To amend the law relating to Alien Immigration and the 
Naturalisation of Germans as British subjects. 

(3) To legislate for a protective and, if necessary, a prohibi- 
tive tariff on all German and Austrian made goods. 

(4) To investigate German Patents, Processes, and Monopolies, 
with a view to imparting knowledge and information to British 
traders, manufacturers, and others who desire to work same. 

(s) To negotiate financial and other assistance for British 
Manufacturers who will undertake the production of goods 
hitherto made in Germany and Austria. 

(6) To assist in returning to Parliament any candidates, irre- 
spective of party, who will pledge themselves to support the 
objects of the League, and generally to arrange a series of 
Lectures in all the great Towns and. Cities throughout the 
Country for the purpose of obtaining public support and approval. 


The Pledge. 


I hereby sincerely and conscientiously promise: (a) Not to 
knowingly purchase, use, or consume German or Austrian goods 
of any kind whatever; (b) Not to employ a German for either 
domestic or commercial purposes; (c) Not to place Contracts 
with any German-owned or controlled Company, Trust, or Cor- 
poration, or to send goods by or travel in German Ships; and 
(d) To boycott and assist in the boycotting of any trader who 
persists in stocking German or Austrian goods while British 
goods of equal quality and price are available. 


It is the duty of every true-born British man 
and woman in the country to sign this pledge. 


Will you do your duty? 


THE HON. CECIL ATKIN- 
SON, K.C. 


“THE SATURDAY REVIEW” COUPON 
FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Secretary, THE ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE, 
25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

Dear Sir,—I am willing to sign the Anti-German Pledge, 
and shall be glad if you will send me Application Form 
for Membership, Certificate, and Official Badge. I en- 
close 1s. for the first year’s subscription, together with the 
SUM DEINg a VOluntary donation to 
your Funds. 


Name {in full) 


Nortg.—Any further payment beyond the yearly subscrip- 
tion of 1s. is quite optional and voluntary, but 
will be gratefully accepted. Cheques and Postal 
Orders should & made payable to the Anti- 
German League, and crossed ‘* London County and 
Westminster Bank.” 
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ASelection of thelatest good 
Fk iction to order from your Bookseller or Library 
ALLIES 6s. 


By JOHN ENGLAND. Edited by J. E. PATTERSON. 


“* Allies’ should prove a thrilling yarn for boys and for 
grown-ups who have still enough of the boy in them to 
respond to the rousing call of romance.”’—The Bookman. 


IT’S A LONG WAY— 6s. 


By Mrs. HARDING KELLY, Author of ‘‘ Dick's Love,” etc. 


“ Brightly and interestingly told,”—Scotsman. 
“A tale that should stir the emotions.”—Daily News. 


OUR IMMORTAL BATTLE 6s. 


By ELIZABETH HARDEN, Author of “ The Spindle.” 


Told with dramatic force, bold and daring in conception. 
Two twin brothers, doctors, identical in appearance. One 
becomes insane, takes the place of his brother and a leader 


A LION, A MOUSE, an» A MOTOR CAR | 
By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 6s. 


It is a ripple of laughter from beginning to end. Miss 
Compton, the old maid, who is always getting into 
ridiculous positions, is sure to be quoted. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 6s. 


By MARY OPENSHAW, Author of “ The Little Grey Girl,” etc. 


. . . “Might be cousin to some Ariana or Bijou out of 
a novel by Gyp.”—The Standard. 


WHEN SUMMER COMES AGAIN 6s. 


By BEATRICE BASKERVILLE. 


Circumstances take the heroine to Germany to earn her 
living; she becomes implicated as a Russian spy, and 
is placed in a German fortress. How she suffers, escapes 
and is run down by the German Secret Service will win 
the readers’ sympathy. 


ASHES OF EDEN i 


By WINIFRED CARTER. = 


This novel met with much success while running as a 
serial in The Daily Sketch. 


THE STONES OF SACRIFICE 6s. 


By MONA CAIRD, Author of “The Daughters of Danaus,” 
“The Wing of Azrael.” 


“Tt is written with a close knowledge of emotional problems 
that torment many souls.”—Daily News. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


i Proprietors by W. H. Smit & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Recinacp WessTeR PaGE at the Office. 
See are - 10 Kin Street Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, October 9, i915. 
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